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EDITORIAL 





John Hay’s Voice in the 
Washington Conference 
T this august moment with China forming the back- 
ground of a conference of the world’s powers 
looking toward peace, there is something singu- 
larly heartening in the words of the great hymn written 
by John Hay, secretary of state under Mr. Roosevelt, and 
author of the open door policy in China. Whatever hopes 
China has in the present conference grow out of or refer 
back to the policy defined by Mr. Hay when that sleeping 
nation was being awakened by the boisterous knocking of 
the western powers and Japan upon her doors, demanding 
‘ommercial privileges and speciai concessions with bases 
and sphere of influence and all the now familiar rights of 
‘xploitation. The story of Mr. Hay’s vigorous assertion 
i the policy of the open door makes one of the fairest 
oi chapters in the record of American diplomacy. This 
same speaks now at the Washington conference 
through the principles which his lucid statesmanship then 
and there gave formulation. But he speaks also in another 
mood through the great hymn which, all unconscious of 
its timeliness, the hand of the advertiser placed in last 
week’s issue of The Christian Century on the page oppo- 
site the one on which the reader’s eye now rests. For the 
purpose of the present editorial we have asked that it be 
placed there again this week. 


man 


It is the master work of 
this master statesman. It should have been sung imme- 
Abernethy’s prayer at the opening of 
the Washington conference. It expresses the Christian 
attitude toward the mighty tasks in hand. 


after Dr. 


Over against 
the helpless fatalism which found unfortunate expression 
in President Harding’s pre-conference utterances as to 
what we might expect from the conference, John Hay 
rotested that the destinies of mankind were in the control 


of man’s will backed up by the will of God. To pray 
“Thy will be done” is no impotent act of sterile resigna- 
tion, but a militant act of courage and accomplishment. 
God wills international brotherhood. He wills the ban- 
ishment of war. In the face of the thousands of years 
of war-filled history, in the face of “human nature as it 
is,” to pray the Lord’s prayer is to share God’s will against 
war with a faith that 


“ce 


. . » « Springs like the eagle, 
Who soars to meet the sun, 
And cries exulting unto Thee, 


O Lord, Thy will be done!” 


This, and this alone, is Christian faith. 
alone has the promise of victory. 


And this faith 


Does Japan Wish War 
With the United States? 


I seems increasingly necessary that American public 
sentiment 


should discriminate between the two atti- 
tudes of mind represented among the Japanese people. 
There is unquestionably a very strong militaristic group 
which has in time past dominated the national policy. But 
it must also be kept in mind that this is by no means 
representative of the nation as a whole. The late premier, 
Mr. Hara, was chosen as an advocate of friendly rela- 
tions with the outer world, and especially with the United 
States. The fact that his assassination has not changed 
the political program of Japan, but that he has been suc- 
ceeded by a member of his own group, is significant. 
Moreover the assassination itself will organize sentiment 
in sympathy with the plans he had under way. Recent 
visitors to Japan, among whom is Dr. Fosdick of New 
York declare that the American people know but little 
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of the very impressive liberal movement which against 
heavy odds is making itself felt in Japan. This is mani- 
fested in a growing freedom of the press in attacking the 
government whenever its tendency is reactionary and mili- 
taristic. A professor, Mr. Ozarki, recently organized an 
important campaign in behalf of disarmament. Not long 
ago a group of young men who had completed their terms 
of compulsory military service were met on their return 
by their townfolk carrying a banner inscribed “Congratu- 
lations upon your release from prison.” In a recent post- 
card canvass regarding disarmament, 30,000 replies were 
received, 94 per cent of which were in favor of the limita- 
tion of armament. The visit of Madam Yajima to this 
country, with her formidable petition from the women of 
Japan to President Harding invoking his services in be- 
half of world disarmament and peace, is another impres- 
sive sign of Japanese sentiment. It is unfortunate that 
people should put all Japanese in one category and imagine 
that America must be either pro-Japanese or anti-Japanese. 
It is rather our obligation to encourage the progressive, 
liberal and pacific spirit which is so marked among the 
Japanese people, and prove in as many ways as possible 
the friendliness of the United Staes to this trans-Pacific 
neighbor. 


Would Make 
Lynching a Crime 
HE peculiar American crime that compels our nation 
to hang its head is that of lynching. One can scarce- 
ly find any analogy of this practice in any civilized nation 
of the world. It is a sheer survival from a primitive state 
Whatever defense lynching may have had 
when distance prevented the proper organization of legal 
machinery, has long since been lost. An anti-lynch bill is 
now before congress which would go a long way in bring- 
ing to an end this disgraceful practice. The bill is sponsored 


of society. 


by Representative Dyer of Missouri. Any state or munici- 
pal officer who fails to protect a prisoner from death at 
the hands of a mob would be, according to this bill, sub- 
ject to a heavy fine and imprisonment up to five years. 
In addition to this provision, any county in which a lynch- 
ing takes place would be subject to a fine of ten thousand 
dollars to be paid into the federal treasury. The idea of 
fining a whole county is unique and helps to deal with those 
backward communities where it is impossible to secure any 
evidence against the men who participate in mob vio- 
lence. The bill deserves the support of Christian citizen- 
ship, for the solution of the race question is greatly com- 
plicated by lynching. The Negro people have come to the 
place in their development where they are able to voice 
their protest against this caricature of justice, and news- 
papers throughout the country with Negro editors are 
talking very plainly about the various illegal practices under 
which they suffer. There is only one way in which two 
races can dwell together in the same land, and that is on 
the basis of equal justice to both. Any other basis means 
continual struggle. The white race is numerically stronger, 
and has many more centuries of civilization. It is clearly 
the duty of this race to take the lead in movements which 
will lead to the peaceful relation of blacks and whites in 
the republic. President Harding has recently spoken a 
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brave word in the city of Atlanta. He demanded for the 
Negroes their civil rights. There are mutterings on the 
part of the belated element in the southland, but for the 
most part the nation, north and south, approves. 


The Church, an Eagle 
or an Ostrich 
oe. of the recent Ecumenical Conference of Meth- 
vdists in London betray unmistakable dissatisfaction 
with the results of its deliberations. Dr. George Jackson 
in the Manchester Guardian, thinks ét lacked picturesque- 
ness as well as vitality ; it made little impression, he says, 
upon London. Dr. Lofthouse of Handsworth College, 
Birmingham, says it reminded him of the fable of the 
eagle and the ostrich in the presence of threatening danger, 
and that it adopted the attitude of the ostrich. It had a 
magnificent opportunity to mobilize world-wide moral 
forces; “but, after the manner of most ecclesiastical as- 
semblies,” it contented itself with timid. tepid resolutions 
on the problems and perils of modern times. The confer- 
ence convened in “a world impoverished by losses, torn by 
brute force, tormented by lust, and yet there was not a 
single reference to it all.” Of course, he would make an 
exception in the case of prohibition, but that was provoked 
by the attack of Lord Northcliffe. Dr. Platt says that 
what impressed him most of all was the lack of religion, 
of the spiritual atmosphere. “Worldly wisdom and the 
desire to figure in the public eye obviously prevailed. 
There was endless speech, but little vital insight and elo- 
quence.” No doubt every religious gathering is disappoint- 
ing to ardent, forward-looking men, but this is an unusual 
list of outspoken indictments ; and it raises many questions 
about the utility of such assemblies. A world conference 
ought to deal with world problems, and it must have vision 
and courage Reports of the conference in London sug- 
gest that there may be something in the widespread con- 
viction as to the bankruptcy of religious leadership. 


Denver Strike 
Report Published 

URING August and September of 1920 occurred the 

Denver tramway strike and controversy, which in- 
volved the loss of the lives of seven persons, and serious 
injury to several others; the demoralization of street rail- 
way service; the destruction of much valuable property; 
the importation of armed strikebreakers; the intervention 
of federal troops and military law for a month; the im- 
prisonment of seven members of the executive board of the 
iabor union on a sentence of ninety days; the wrecking of 
the offices of a daily newspaper; the dislocation of more 
than a thousand of Denver’s workingmen, and their re 
placement by a new body of employes, and a marked in- 
crease of industrial strife and bitterness. The issue was 
so important to the moral as well as the industrial interests 
of the city that a representative company of church people 
met about the middle of August and appointed a Com- 
mission of Religious Forces to make a careful investiga 
tion of the conditions and their causes, and to make @ 
suitable report. This commission was made up of nine 
members, with Mr. James H. Causey as chairman, and it- 
cluded representatives of the Protestant churches, Roman 
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Catholics and Jews. The services were secured of Dr. 
Edward T. Devine, representing the Federal Council of 
Churches, and of Dr. John A. Ryan and Dr. John A. 
Lapp of the National Catholic Welfare Council. A very 
careful and exhaustive inquiry was made into all the facts 
connected with the unfortunate episode, and an attempt 
was made to estimate the responsibility of the three groups 
involved in the controversy: the tramway company, the 
labor unions, and the city administration and public in 
general. The publication has been long delayed, owing to 
ithe complexity of the problems involved, and the difficulty 
of arriving at an unbiassed judgment. Now that the re- 
port has appeared, it will be studied with deep interest by 
those concerned for the progress of intelligent social con- 
cern for social questions, and the best means of obviating 
labor disturbances of this sort. The churches of Denver 
are to be congratulated upon the measure of solicitude 
manifested by them in this lamentable affair. The report 


may be secured on request to the office of the Federal 
Council of Churches in New York or Chicago. 


General Foch True 
to His Religion 

S General Foch visits one after another of the Ameri- 
A can cities on his triumphal progress through the land, 
he does not hesitate to let his religious loyalties be known. 
While in Chicago he declined the protection of a guard on 
his way to church. It was his habit to go every Sunday 
without a guard. Though Clemenceau did not personally 
ike Marshal Foch, he became convinced that here was the 
man who could mobilize not only the material resources of 
the allies, but their spiritual resources as well. It is after 
all in the matter of morale that a war is finally settled. 
Though Marshal Foch be of the Catholic faith, he will 
make it a little easier for men of all religions to stand by 
their convictions as he passes through the country. The 
young man whose hero is a military character learns from 
the simple piety of the old warrior that courage and piety 
are not mutually exclusive principles but rather are twin 


lorces, 


Deplorable Conditions on 
Ellis Island 

HE newspapers have had many vivid reports of 

wretched conditions into which the immigrants at 
Ellis Island have been plunged on their arrival in America 
with high hopes for life in the land of liberty and oppor- 
tunity. The rude and discourteous treatment of these 
unhappy people has been made the theme of caustic and 
tvealing articles by special correspondents in different 
parts of the country. The authorities are claiming that 
these statements have been exaggerated, or that the condi- 
tions are being remedied. There are good reasons to be- 
lieve, however, that very little has been done to change the 
(eplorable conditions which prevail at Ellis Island, and 
which impose almost indescribable hardships and humilia- 
‘on upon whole groups of peopie arriving from other 
ands. American citizens are in no mood to have the 
tational ideals interpreted to people who come from other 
ands in terms of discourtesy by ignorant and impudent 
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public servants, who fail utterly to appreciate the treat- 
ment due even the poorest and most ignorant of those 
who seek the hospitality of American citizenship. The 
bureau of immigration should be made to realize that a 
very deep sentiment of indignation is being fostered in the 
minds of intelligent people by the continuance of these 
reports, and that drastic measures will unquestionably be 
taken as the result of this public sentiment if conditions 
are not improved. The good name of America is not to 
be smirched by irresponsible and arrogant conduct of men 
who treat human beings like animals as they are herded 
into immigrant quarters on Ellis Island. 


The Reconstructed 
Church at Rheims 

NE phase of the European war which touches sensi- 
is the devastation 
wrought among the Protestant churches of France by the 
destructive agencies of the war. A score of churches 
belonging to the rather limited and unresourceful Protest- 
ant group were destroyed, and one of these was the 
Protestant church in the old town of Rheims, where such 
destruction was wrought upon the beautiful cathedral. 
One of the earliest efforts of the French Protestants has 
been the reconstruction of churches in the most important 
places, of which this is one, and on October 23rd the cor- 
nerstone of the new church was laid. Out of their deep 
poverty the Protestant community have gathered 250,000 
francs, and friends have contributed an amount almost as 
large. Of the 400 churches belonging to the Evangelical 
Reformed communion in France thirty-five were partially 
wrecked and twelve totally destroyed. The new church at 
Rheims is only one of many efforts now being made by 
French Protestants to restore their faith throughout the 
land. They have wrought heroically to this end, and the 
laying of the cornerstone of the new church at Rheims is 
an evidence of their faith and consecration in spite of 
war and its terrible losses. They are deserving of the 
help of American Protestants, many of whom have already 
contributed through the Federal Council of Churches to 
the restoration work in France and Belgium. 


tively American Protestantism 


Making the Bible Say 
What it Means 


NOTABLE service has been performed in behalf of 

a clearer understanding of the Bible by scholars who 
have turned the classic language of the Scriptures into 
modern speech. It is often the case that a measure of 
familiarity with the verbal forms of expression to which 
one has grown accustomed may prevent an adequate un- 
derstanding of a passage. The more colloquial versions, 
like the Twentieth Century New Testament, the Common 
Speech New Testament, Weymouth’s Version, Moffatt’s 
and others of the same order have proved valuable in 
making old texts live with new meaning. Suppose one 
reads 1 Corinthians 13, with one of these recent render- 
ings: “Love is never glad when others go wrong, love is 
gladdened by goodness, always slow to expose, always 
eager to believe the best, always hopeful, always patient.” 
It may be that something of the stateliness and classic pre- 
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cision of the Authorized and Revised Versions is missing. 
But there is an unescapable directness and thrust in the 
new phrasing which forbids its being read in any common- 
place or complaisant mood. Objection has often been 
made to the employment of the newer and less conventional 
That of course is a matter of 
‘dividual taste and discretion on the part of the minister. 


versions in public worship. 


But for private study of the Bible nothing is likely to be 
more freshening and suggestive than one of the authentic 
translations that put the thought of the original into the 
speech of today, and by avoidance of the familiar and 
reverential phrases of the common versions bring the mind 
with a certain mandatory compulsion face to face with 
the thought of the ancient writers. 


The Church’s Stake in the 


Armament Conference 


OT since slavery days has American Christianity 
experienced so unified and concentrated a purpose 

and feeling as during the four months since Presi- 
dent Harding invited the leading nations into conference 
on the limitation of armaments. No wave of evangelism 
has ever called forth the emotion and commanded the wih 


ot the churches in a fashion equal to that of the cause of 


peace The prohibition movement was more diffuse and 
poradic in its progress, reaching at no time a stage of 


onscious, crisis where the issue defined itself in simple 


terms which clearly demanded then and there the ex- 


pression of Christian public opinion. The peace cause 


And 


Christian consciousness throughout the whole nation 


alone since the slavery issue has so defined itself. 

been aroused to a state of vibrancy and determination 
hich must thrill every heart with a great new respect for 
1e church and its holy faith. Ministry and laity in local 
churches, conventions and the responsible officiary of the 
general church, and the entire religious press, show that 
they are recovering from the disillusionment and smother- 


1 


ing effects of the Versailles treaty and are holding up 


Christian heads again. The note of timidity and 


r-caution, of pessimism and fatality, which, alas, has 
‘pt into common and public speech in the past three 
‘s, has been conspicuously absent in the utterances of 
ian faith in these recent days of approach to the 
Washington conference. 
The church, it would seem, has come at last to feel 
conviction that the 


leeply and with strongly rooted 


business of making a warless world is primarily the 


church’s business, if it is not indeed its primary and 
essential business. And it is flinging the weight of its 

rds and the greater weight of its imponderable convic- 
tion with decisiveness into the scales of destiny. It is a 


sound reaction from the ethical bafflement of the war 
period, and a thrilling renascence from the visionless in- 
difference and irresponsibility of the two generations pre- 
vious to the war when the pleadings of the peace cause 


found only here and there a soul with ears to hear. 
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The implications of this new awakening, this regenera- 
tion of Christian feeling that is now in process, are ny. 
merous and highly significant. Our churchmanship js 
coming to conceive the Christian task in large terms, in 
terms of the social, political and international system 
within which human life is carried on. Increasingly the 
church sees that it has a stake in every public crisis—ip 
every strike, in every election, in every threatened war, 
in every legislative development, in every council of the 
rulers of the secular order. In the case of the armament 
conference the church’s stake is enormous. The high 
purpose for which the diplomats have gathered in Wash- 
ington is of the very genius of Christianity, and the new 
ood of our churchmanship will not let us rest until the 
full impact of the church’s moral power has been brought 
directly to bear in furtherance of that high purpose. It 
grows more clear that the deputies of nations whose public 
opinion is predominantly Christian, are no mere instru- 
ments of the political state as such, but must be regarded 
as the organ of that public opinion which creates and 
upholds the state. And the responsibility of the Christian 
church to give to public opinion a Christian character, and 
to hold the state and its representatives responsible for 
carrying into practice that Christianized public opinion is 
one of the moral discoveries which our present day church- 
manship is now in process of making. 

‘he direct interest of the church in the Washington 
conference hardly lends itself to treatment in a specific 
article. A constant interpretation of religion’s overt and 
objective involvement in the proceedings is being made in 
these pages and in all Christian newspapers during these 
weeks. But there are certain indirect and, one might say, 
subjective interests of which the church should be made 
‘onscious as the conference deliberations proceed. The 
first and most obvious of these may be stated thus: 

The Washington conference is affording a providential 
opportunity for the Christian church to recover its prestige 
as leader of the moral life of mankind. 

Such a statement carries our thought back to the fierce 
period of the war itself, back to certain facts from which 
3ut the first duty 
It is only a grim 


all of us would rather avert our eyes. 
cf Christian thinking is to face reality. 
and honest facing of the truth, however humiliating it 
may be, that can make us free and give us the power of 
our mighty gospel. And the humiliating truth is that, 
taken as a whole, the church’s relationship to the war was 
one of weakness, of spiritual unpreparedness, and of eth- 
ical bafflement. The effect of that tragic chapter in Chris- 
tian history which is now drawing to a close has been to 
discount the leadership of the Christian church in the 
moral respect of mankind. And not of the church as an 
institution only, but of the very ideals and principles upon 
which it professes to be built. The war, which laid bare 
the skeleton structure of all our institutions and customs, 
exposing their weaknesses and injustices and false assump- 
tions, showed no special leniency toward the church. It too 
went into the melting pot of public judgment, and it has 
Along with our 


political diplomacy, our educational system, our industrial 


not come out the same as it went in. 
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scheme, and all other institutionalized relationships of our 
common life, the church too was stripped of its tradi- 
‘onal assumptions and its sacrosanct irrelevancies, so that 
on the one hand its indispensable function in human well- 
ing, and on the other hand, the pitiable inadequacy of 
ts performance of its high function, stood vividly revealed. 
o all men they stood revealed—to churchmen and to non- 
The traditional apologetic of the church was 
rown into confusion by the war experience, and the 
hronic cynicism of those who used to scorn the church 
tound demonstrable support in the church’s failure at the 
supreme test. 


churchmen. 


These are strong words to come from the lips of friend- 
ship, but it is better for our churchmanship to sit down 
with drastic truth that we may rise up with power, than 
to seek companionship with comfortable illusion and not 
rise up at all. The truth is that the war revealed the 
hurch as lacking both the conviction and the technique 
equired for the performance of that portion of its mission 

h can only be performed on a grand scale, a scale 
avolving the control or conversion of the mighty forces of 
ie international secular order. The church was dumb 
nd impotent in the face of those forces that center in the 
ate. The state was controlled by forces that were as yet 
nchristianized—pagan, primitive, pre-Christian in their 

iracter. And the utter helplessness of the church in the 
great crisis when those forces were unleashed, disclosed 
utterly Christianity had failed to change them even 
nineteen centuries of Christian activity in western 
This is our humiliation today. This is the scandal 

which our Christianity rests. And this is the aspect 
ur Christian problem which has haunted our hearts 
ince the armistice gave us a chance to recover our moral 
breath. For three years the Christian conviction oi 
ghtful souls has remained limp and enervated, hiding 
face in the folds of its garments for shame at its impo- 
moment to rescue the nations from 


ce in the grea 


tratricidal madness. 
Only as we break up the war event into its various 
; and trace the relationship of effective Christianity 
he war in each phase, can we see how sound and true is 
sense of humiliation under 
Christian conscience now For such 9 
purpose the war resolves itself into four phases in each 


e more or less instinctive 
ich the rests. 
vhich the incapacity of the Christian church stands 


revealed. There was first the period of approach to the 


war, then the moment of the precipitation of the war, then 
the period of actual fighting on the battlefield, and finally 
the period in which the peace was being made. In all 
ur of these phases of the war event, as we now look back 
on them, we cannot avoid seeing how inept and unpre- 
and visionless in the 


execution of its mission on the grand scale, a scale com- 


was the Christian church 


mensurate with the majesty of its program of making the 
cingdoms of this world into the kingdom of God. Let us 
consider these four phases in reverse order, the last first 


and the first last. 


In the making of the peace the power of the church was 


imply not felt at all. It was not considered. The con- 
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ference at Paris shunted every question that had to do 
with religion. 
of the matter. 


But this was not the least serious aspect 
It was not merely that the conference 
refused to face specific problems involving religious con- 
siderations, but it nowhere displayed any awareness ot 
religion as a force that needed to be reckoned with in 
determining what kind of a peace should be made. Secu- 
lar considerations, national interests, economic interests, 
punitive reparations, division of the spoils among the vic- 
tors, the establishing of barriers of force against the recur- 
rence of war from the same source—these were the sub- 
stance of the problems of peace making. And these were 
the same considerations that had entered into the settle- 
ment of every war in history. 
settled in the 
Punic wars—all wars. 


The Napoleonic wars were 
same way, the Franco-Prussian war, the 
No new point of view emerged 
offering hope of a settlement, not merely of this war but 
Yet the Christian church 
holds in its heart the secret of The 
the United States conference 
with a vague but well intentioned idea of lifting the con- 


of the whole problem of war. 
settlement. 
went to the 


such a 
President of 


ference to a higher plane so that the ideals which we had 
come to believe we had been fighting for might be embod- 
ied in the peace. But his efforts resulted only in the crea- 
tion of an organization of the victors to guarantee the 
results of their victory, an organization of force euphemis- 
tically named a league of nations. No Christian principle 
was utilized to remove the danger of future war. Demand 
was made that Germany repent. But there was no hint 
of repentance or of the need of repentance by the victorious 
allies for their age-long share in maintaining the very 
conditions out of which Germany’s colossal crime had 
sprung. Germany’s guilt was abysmal enough. But only 
less than hers was the guilt of all nations. The demand that 
Germany show signs of repentance and change of heart 
can never be made effective until all the nations accom- 
pany her to the mourner’s bench with a confession of their 
common guilt. Yet during those tense months of secret 
counsellings at Paris this essentially Christian message 
appears not to have found a single spokeman either at that 
diplomatic front or in our national public opinion behind 
the line. The whole background of the war was ignored. 
One can scarcely imagine a more thoroughly secular, not to 
say pagan, atmosphere and point of view than that which 
The 


The great note of religion was not struck, 


obtained at Paris and Versailles. voice of the church 
was not heard. 
The solving word of Christ—well, nobody at Paris thought 
to consult Christ at all! 

Going backwards from the Paris conference to the actual 
battlefield we find the church compelled to engage for the 
most part by proxy in the ministry which, in accordance 
with the essential genius of the gospel, should devolve di- 
We stand with those who 
thank God for the Y. M. C, A. and appraise at the highest 
value the service rendered by that organization to our 
fighting men M. C. A. 
revealed the weakness and ineptitude of the church ot 
Christ. The work done by the “Y” in France and at our 
home camps was the church’s work, and should have been 


rectly upon Christ’s own body. 


Sut the very success of the Y. 
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done by the church in the name of the church and to the 
honor of the church’s Head. Nothing in Christian history 
is more ironical than the picture of the church of Christ 
creating or adopting an extra-churchly agency to convey 
this mimstry of pity to the wounded and distressed on the 
huge battlefield of our great war. Why it was necessary 
for Christ’s body to act by proxy in a ministry so essen- 
tially his own is not at this time the point of our inquiry. 
There is an explanation. It both condones and condemns. 

tut the fact is all that concerns us at this moment. Im- 
portant as was the ministry of the chaplains who repre- 
sented the church as such, and brought, in their degree, 
glory to the church, their numbers and their service were 
incommensurable with the magnitude of the Christian 
opportunity. 

Carrying our inquiry back a step farther to the moment 
when the war was precipitated, we find the church’s moral 
judgment at that moment flung into a state of paralysis. 
‘Its loyalties inhibited one another. In such a mental state 
it was inevitable that the Christian procedure would follow 
the line of least resistance, abandon its own high ethic and 
adopt the ethic of secular opportunism. This strange pro- 
cedure even found an apologist in one of Britain’s most 
influential theologians. Dr. Peter Forsyth brought aid and 
comfort to the stricken conscience of the Christian nations 
when he said: “To offer the esoteric Christian ethic for 
public use when national passion is rising or loose is to 
stroke a crockodile or tickle a tiger. The right and fit 
thing to do then is to fall back on an inferior ethic and 
make the best of it.” This casuistical apologetic soothed 
the souls of Christian men who plunged into the con- 
fusion and excitement of the war determined to see it 
through on the basis of a sub-Christian ethic, leaving the 
moral reckoning with Christ to a later day. 

So the church of all the nations, on both sides of the 
conflict, in Germany as in England, wheeled into line be- 
hind the state, taking its cues of moral action from the 
state and finding in the success of the state’s policy its 
-tandard of right. Without question this abdication of the 
church from its position of moral sovereignty in Christen- 
dom discounted in public respect the Christian claims of 
Prob- 
ably our American churchmanship suffered appreciably 
greater loss in prestige than that of other nations because 
we had more than two years to deliberate, while the other 
nations were compelled to act instinctively. Yet in our 
long period of taking counsel the Spirit seemed to make 


_ the priority and intrinsic power of moral ideals. 


himself no more clearly heard in our hearts than in the 
hearts of our brethren in Europe. 

One cannot think of those two years and a half and of 
the merely sporadic and individual expressions of a Chris- 
tian ethic without kindling reminiscences of Mr. Henry 
Ferd’s peace ship. After all the ridicule that has justly 
been heaped upon that quixotic project it will seem cruel 
to our Christian respectability to set that project up as a 
symbol of the futility, the individualism, the irresponsi- 
bility—in a word, the unorganic character—of our dis- 
tinctly Christian conviction at the moment the war broke 
The picture 


out. Yet nothing illustrates the fact so well. 
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oi that ship, afloat in the unconnected distances of the great 
sea, representing only a single individual who happened to 
have sufficient money to charter her and the several score 
of highly individualistic minded men and women whom he 
invited to make the trip, must not be allowed to fade too 
secon from the memory of the Christian church. The 
pathos and the grandeur of it, its fatuousness and its glory, 
its abject and predetermined failure together with its 
infinite suggestiveness as to what might have been—the 
very ghost of that enterprise must still haunt the souls of 
ail Christ’s people who have not been poisoned and cal- 
loused by the cynicism that the war produced. 

But suppose! Suppose that instead of Mr. Henry Ford, 
an individual, the organic body of the American church 
of Christ had chartered not a single ship but a flotilla of 
ships, and sent to Europe a great delegation of a thousand 
churchmen, not ecclesiastics merely, but Christian states 
men, including conceivably their Christian President, 
Woodrow Wilson, representing not themselves alone but 
the Christian public opinion of the American nation and 
speaking with the conscious and publicly demonstrated 
support of that public opinion—suppose, we say, that 
American Christianity had been just enough better than 
the Christianity of Europe to have created an expedition 
of moral appeal and arbitrament which sprung right out 
of the organic body of our Christian faith—what reader of 
these words will reply that it would have been treated 
with scorn and ridicule and rebuff and indifference? We 
speak, of course, as a fool, after the Pauline manner. It 
is the limit of idiocy to build a speculation upon a model 
se universally discredited as the Ford peace ship. Yet 
the fact of our moral sterility, our unimaginative conven- 
tionalism, our Christian lack of that inventive impulse that 
can find a way wherever there is indeed a will, cannot be 
brought out so clearly in any other context as that in 
which the Ford adventure was implicit. 

As to that phase of the war event which we have de- 
scribed as the period of approach, our memories teem with 
evidence that condemns us. During the generation and a 
half prior to 1914 the peace movement probably spent more 
money in propaganda and enlisted on its behalf a personnel 
of interpreters and advocates possessing a dignity and pub- 
lic influence beyond that represented in any reform in 
modern times. Even the prohibition movement is not an 
exception to this statement. Yet the church never rose to 
the place where it comprehended the peace ideal as belong- 
Absorbed in the culti- 
vation of its denominational loyalties the church of pre- 


ing to its own essential genius. 


war days too often seemed actually to resent the intrusion 
of the claims of the peace cause, as though it were some- 
thing exotic and alien to its real business as a church. The 
idea of international friendship never became a churchly 
idea. It was a political idea, a secular idea, but it seemed 
to have nothing in particular to do with religion. A 
“popular” peace meeting was always a cold and sparsely 
attended gathering. Only at “retreats” like that at Lake 
Mohonk where “high brow” leaders came together for 
discussion of peace problems was there warmth and hope. 

One recalls the annual conventions of the Peace Society, 
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one in particular held in a sort of Pullman car auditorium 
in Chicago, addressed by men and women whose mentality 
and moral influence put them in the forefront of our 
national leaders, and attended by so sparse a group that 
even the chamber auditorium was not filled. The pathos 
of this period in the peace movement was brought out in 
astory of quaint facetiousness told by Miss Jane Addams 
at the funeral of Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, whose death at 
the close of the war bereft Chicago of one of its most 
potent moral leaders and the cause of peace of a voice that 
had for a generation been crying in the wilderness of our 
Christian unresponsiveness without discouragement. Miss 
Addams told of a circle tour of middle west cities that 
Mr. Jones, Miss Julia Lathrop and herself had made in 
the interest of peace. One evening toward the end of the 
tour they saw from behind the scenes the usual scant house, 
and as they lined up to go upon the platform Mr. Jones, 
sanding behind the two ladies, broke into this impulsive 
ecstasy, expressed sotto voce: ““Jane and Julia and Jenk! 
Soldiers of forlorn causes! Forward march!” 

Even the war experience failed to bring the peace ideal 
ito the focus of our moral vision. It would have been 
paradoxical, of course, if it had. For there is an infinite 
self-deception about waging a war to end war. Our war- 
time opposition to war was passionate, emotional, irra- 
tional. It lacked ethical depth and reality. With our 
enemy defeated we found ourselves in the same old state 
of indifferentism toward peace. This was revealed at the 
national convention of two peace organizations which held 
joint conventicn in Chicago last May. There was no 
Christian public interest. Evervbody present had the feel- 
ing that the apathy of 1914 and before was upon us again. 
A mood of depression took possession of many on account 
of the apparent unawareness of the Christian mind. 

But now with the passing of the third armistice anni- 
ersary the signs of Christian earnestness in the reasser- 
ion of the church’s moral leadership are the most heart- 
ening on the horizon. More significant, we believe, than 
the specific proposal to scrap 66 ships and to establish a 
naval holiday for ten years, is the fact, as it indeed seems 
to be, that the peace ideal is being woven into the very 
structure of Christian conviction. The great campaign 
for peace remains yet to be waged after the building of 
armaments has been restricted. Wars will not be repressed 
by the mere reduction of the number of dreadnoughts. 
The problem of peace is the problem of Christianizing the 
public opinion of Christendom. For America it is the 
roblem of Christianizing the public opinion of America. 
That is a deep-going project. That is the Christian 
church’s function. The opportunity the present armament 
conference has given her to make a substantial begin- 
ting is the measure of her stake in its proceedings and out- 
come. That she has already sensed the opportunity and 
das begun mobilizing her vast spiritual forces behind her 
Christian statesmen is thrilllng token of her moral renas- 
cence. It is the assertion of a leadership in the moral life 
of mankind that is more than the recovery of a lapsed 
authority; it is rather the ascending of a throne that she 
has never yet occupied. 
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The Playthings 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HE daughter of the daughter of Keturah hath 
T Cousins, for I and Keturah we have other grand- 

children. But they live in other cities, and they see 
each other only in the Good Old Summertime. 

Now it came to pass on a day that the daughter of the 
daughter of Keturalk and her little cousin, even the small 
son of my son, they played together, and for a time all went 
very happily. And so did it nearly all the time. But on 
this day they had played for a time when there arose a 
mighty wail from the son of my son. And when their 
mothers entered, behold, the daughter of the daughter of 
Keturah had all the playthings, and she held them high 
above the head of her little cousin. 

And when Keturah and the beloved wife of my son in- 
quired concerning the trouble, and the little lad made loud 
lamentation, the daughter of the daughter of Keturah 
spake with great Consciousness of Virtue. And she said: 
I am teaching my little Cousin to be Unselfish. 

That is one way to do it, and the way it hath been 
done from the days of Eve down, albeit Keturah knoweth 
not how to do it in that way. 

And I smiled much at the way in which the daughter of 
the daughter of Keturah taught her Cousin to be Unselfish, 
and I hoped that that method of instruction would not be- 
come too popular. 

Nevertheless, there is something to be said for it. 

When my friends who have automobiles take me driving, 
and I own more cars than any other man in town, then do 
I comfort myself, and say, 

I am not wholly to be censured for thus cultivating good 
graces in the lives of my neighbors. Too easily might 
they grow Aristocratick, and become proud of their Privi- 
lege. I am a most Virtuous man in helping them to culti- 
vate their generous sentiments. They live the better and 
enjoy life the more by reason of the sharing of their good 
things, and I will help them in the distribution. 
teaching my beloved neighbors to be Unselfish. 


I am 


Song to a Tree 


IVE me the dance of your boughs, O tree, 
Wherever the wild wind blows; 
And when the wind is gone, give me 
Your beautiful repose. 


How easily your greatness swings 
To meet the changing hours; 

I, too, would mount upon your wings, 
And rest upon your powers. 


I seek your grace, O mighty tree, 
And shall seek, many a day 

Till I more worthily shall be 
Your comrade on the way. 


EpwIn MARKHAM. 





A Close-up of Russian Life 


By John Ralph Voris 


HIE general impression made on the traveler in Russia 
is that the whole country is run down at the heel. 
Buildings of all kinds— public, business, dwelling, 


1 


church, school—all show need of repair and of paint. 


There are practically no newly constructed edifices 
throughout Russia, and no improvement under way now. 
In the cities the store fronts have a depressing appearance. 
Deserted display windows, frequently made the more un- 
inviting by the propaganda posters plastered over the glass, 
give one the feeling that the city has no eyes. We are so 
accustomed to brightness, the appeal to the eye, we think 
little about it until we are challenged by its absence in 

where we usually take it for granted. I am 
not discussing here the underlying economic gain or loss 
I am think of the loss in civic cheer and inspiration. 
It must have been a picture of complete desolation up to 
made no 


the late spring, lightened somewhat, and _ yet 


less apparent by contrast, by the few store fronts which 


show that business has begun again. This applies par- 
ticularly to a few grocery stores, and some small millinery 
shops, which begin to add some rays of color. However, 
some of the small trading places that are now open, going 
on the basis that they must not try to lure the purchaser, 
have nothing whatever in the windows, or only a mis- 
cellany of unwrapped bundles thrown into them. An 
American merchant would literally suffer on going through 
Russian cities. 


the streets of This situation was chang- 


ing, however, even while we were there. I saw a marked 
contrast between the show windows in Tiflis and Batoum 
Un- 


doubtedly the improvement has been greater still since then. 


from the first of August to the middle of September. 


The small towns and villages have always had their bazaars 
r than stores, and the deterioration there has not been 


sO Ct mspicur US, 
CITY LIFE AND LIFELESSNESS 


The city streets, both in the daytime and at night are 
One does not get the impression of life 
It is de- 


almost deserted 
that one has ordinarily in busy municipalities. 
pressing. The sanitary side of Moscow and the other cities 

beyond criticism. The streets are conspicuously clean, 


everywhere their rough cobblestones being continually 
swept during the day by old men and women, who seem 
to take pride in keeping them meticulously neat. One 
gets a sense of life from the great buildings, devoted to the 
enormous undertakings of the centralized government op- 
erations, both at Moscow and in other governmental cen- 
ters; in the big hotels, given over to government workers 
tor their homes, and in the few places of amusement open 
to the public, but for the most part there is a feeling of 
ifelessness. But there is still animation to be found in 
the villages and along the railroads. In the villages the 
open air markets are throbbing with human interest, while 
the constant movement of the troops, who, with their 
families are ceaselessly transferred from place io place, 
with never ending energy, and the sad rush of peasants 


tieeing from famine, certainly give one at the stations and 


eiong the railroads a consciousness of vital masses of 
liuman beings living in these abnormal and unhappy ways, 

The clothes of the people bespeak poverty of new ma- 
terials. There is little or no finery to be seen. The women 
of the cities dress neatly, in cheap light-colored clothes, 
often going without stockings, or wearing cheap cotton 
hose, with sandals or slippers evidently made over from 
old ones. The men in the cities:dress at somewhat greater 
cost, with their high boots, but their rubashkas and knick- 
crs are inexpensive. Many men are bootless, however, 
wearing cheap slippers or even clogs. The peasants and 
soldiers almost universally wear a sort of felt boot of 
The women 
ordinarily wear but a scarf or nothing at all on the head, 

It would be of interest to go further in all these things 
I have been describing, for they were of endless variation, 
but my purpose in mentioning them here at all is to indicate 


woolen wrapping about the feet and legs. 


the general outward appearance of economic desolation in 
street scenes, housing, business and dress. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


That the principle and practice of the government, in 
bringing all commerce under its control, caused the closing 
down of all ordinary business, is clear to the casual ob- 
server. The great buildings in Moscow and Tiflis formerly 
devoted to wholesale trade are either pathetically empty 
or else occupied by government offices. While I was there 
these wholesale establishments had not yet been opened. 
A few retail stores had been opened in the early summer. 
When we were there one could find a number of grocery 
stores, some of them of rather high grade; a few shops 
where one could purchase small articles of clothing, such 
as haberdashery; a number of millinery shops; a good 
many small places selling toys and home-made things; 
many small repair shops and trading centers selling second- 
hand goods. In most of the towns there was plenty of 
fruit to be had, while bazaars or open markets did a com- 
paratively thriving both 
Cooperative stores which, like private concerns, had been 


business in city and village. 


closed, were opening up in Moscow. I went into two of 


them pricing the food, and learning something about the 


management of a system which so clearly reflected the 
former menshevist plan of which I had formerly read a 
great deal. 

One would gather, both from observations of these con- 
ditions and from interviews, that 


the government has 
always been willing to permit trade, provided it represented 
a direct route from the producer to the consumer ; as for 
cxample the millinery and toy shops. Judging from out- 
ward appearances and from talks with some small traders, 
there is no question but that bolshevism not only tried, 
but succeeded in crushing all ordinary methods of com- 
mercial transaction. And judging from outward signs, it 
did this without any constructive gain whatever. It is 
evident that the government has wished to eliminate the 
middleman. In the change which is now under way it 
will be interesting to see whether there will be a complete 
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swinging back to the complicated system of middlemen 
which rides like an incubus on our commercial civilization. 


DEFLATED CURRENCY 


In spite of the deflated currency, which according to the 
exchange announced when I was there, namely, about 
30,000 rubles for the dollar, prices were as high for all 
necessities Of life as they are in the United States; so 
that even if there were in Russia the general prosperity 
which obtains here in America, communism would have 
brought no gain in this respect. And surely the re- 
one of the most important 
tests of the value of the elimination of the middleman. I 
for one regret that the experiment does not show some 
hopeful aspects which could be capitalized. Perhaps it 
does. I did not see any or hear of any. If instead of the 
lestruction of business, the government, with the power of 
control which it had, had sought to eliminate abuses, to 
use as much of the system which had existed as would 
be compatible with bringing the producer and the con- 
sumer together, it might have accomplished something con- 
structive. As it is the apparent total failure has been such 
as to eliminate, I fear, any possible experiment in a 
thoroughgoing control of commercial development. The 
present regime has not developed any commercial geniuses. 
\ll of its leaders are of a different type of mind. 

But this does not mean that Russians do not have busi- 
ness sense, or at least the ability to recognize and use the 
business acumen of others. One cannot see the great, 
beautiful structures formerly devoted to wholesale and 
retail business, without realizing that there was here the 
same kind of material equipment for big wholesale and 
retail business that existed in Paris. Unfortunately too 
many if not all of these former business leaders have been 
eiminated from power, and perhaps, exiled from the 
One cannot help but regret that the present 
regime was too narrow on the one hand to include this 
type, and on the other that these men were probably un- 
willing to try to work with the present government. Soviet 
leaders would say that the boycott on the part of other 
nations is responsible for the deplorable condition in busi- 
ness. I think it is partially responsible, but certainly only 
partially so. If there were any constructive business 
genius in the soviet leadership, there would not have been 
omplete commercial failure. 


juction of prices is 


country. 


TRAINS AND TRAVEL 


In traveling over this great country one is first of all 
onscious of the transportation—its weaknesses and its 
strength. Without going into detail in the matter, one 
is impressed all the time that the Russians are great rail- 
toad builders. Roadbed, trackage and bridges, all show 
constructive engineering ability. The principal roads are 
double-tracked. Considering the destruction of trackage 
and of bridges by the various civil wars, the present condi- 
tion is remarkably good. Despite an inadequate supply of 
materials, the repairs on bridges were made promptly. 
On the other hand the rolling stock is in poor condition: 
hundreds of engines have been discarded through loss of 
parts, and partly dismantled, their parts used to repair 
those in use; the best of the locomotives are in poor condi- 
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tion. All coaches are shabby. The trains run regularly, 
however, and leave and arrive on time. Express trains 
run at thirty to forty miles an hour. To the layman the 
management of the roads seems to be fairly adequate. I 
have no way of knowing what the technician would think. 
However, since the railroads were strongly organized be- 
fore the revolution it is probable that most of those then 
in charge have remained at their posts. Railroad stations 
are well designed brick or concrete structures, surrounded 
by parks. This is no credit to the new regime, except that 
they are on the whole well kept. 

With the thousands of unused freight cars standing on 
the tracks, and the hundreds of locomotives, it is impos- 
sible to move even a small part of the people who are 
seeking to ride on the trains. Lack of coal and oil is given 
as the chief reason for the failure to operate even all 
the locomotives that were available. 

SLUMP IN INDUSTRY 

One is impressed by the absence of outward signs of 
maufacturing. Russia is not a manufacturing nation in 
the sense in which Germany or Sweden or America is. 
She never has been. But there is very little production 
now going on in those factories which she possessed. The 
lack of raw products, and of equipment, is given as the 
primary reason for this condition. 

Russia’s mines and oil wells are potential sources of 
untold wealth. But she is handicapped in mining now, not 
only through lack of machinery, but in her coal mining 
on account of the flooding of the mines in the great Donet 
coal basin region by Denikin as he retreated. The oil 
wells at Baku were once the second largest in the world. 
Today the production is almost nothing because the walls 
have been so damaged and so badly used during the war 
that new machnery is required throughout, and this new 
machinery they have not been able to obtain. Most of 
the oil now used in the locomotives comes from Grosnaya, 
an oil field not very extensively developed yet. 

I think it is true that the workmen are better housed 
than at any time before, although they are limited to three 
rooms, as are others, but they are not better clothed or fed. 

The railway workers are at the very top of the indus- 
trial ladder in present day Russia. And yet they cannot 
be said to be fortunate. According to my diary record 
they receive 9000 rubles a month and 14 ounces of bread 
per day, in addition to their home. 
U. S. exchange. 


This was 27 cents in 
A pound of butter at Moscow cost 
10,000, or two months wages! In an interview which | 
had with Anixt, acting commissar of labor, I learned 
authoritatively of the labor conditions and plans for the 
workers. Asked concerning unions, hours and wages, he 
“The labor unions were powerful before the new 

They are much more centralized, more coopera- 
tive and more powerful now. The progress during the 
past three years has been very great. There are more 
than seven million members of trades unions in Russia. 

. . The general work day is eight hours. Up to April 
first, under the old soviet law, workmen-received ordi- 
narily a pound of bread a day, And> thfee quarters each 
for their wife and children” ¥h addititin ‘they recelyed 
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their living quarters, clothing and eight thousand rubles a 
month !” 


DEPLETION IN AGRICULTURE 


Russia is one great farm. Her vast fertile plains have 
been the granary of her own people and of others in the 
past. The Russian peasant is a natural born farmer. He 
works hard; takes pride in the land apportioned him by 
his commune; loves the soil, and animals; rejoices in 
biinging forth grain. While at no time in the past has he 
produced as much per acre as he could have produced 
with the intensive farm methods of western Europe, nor 
has he cultivated as extensively as he could have done if 
he had possessed modern farm machinery, yet he has had 
about the same yield that the United States had shown in 
her western prairie section of which one is reminded 
by the Russian steppes. He has used the steel plow. I 
saw no other kind of a plow in all Russia, while in Bul- 
garia I saw only the wooden stick for a plow. Russia is 
ready for the tractor. In fact the acting commissar of 
agriculture, Gregorovitch, told Mr. Johnson, our agricul- 
turist, that the great need of Russia from the standpoint 
of agriculture is modern farm machinery and education in 
using these machines. 

There has been a gradual depletion in Russian agricul- 
ture. It began with the period of the great war and has 
been accentuated during the civil wars which followed. 
These wars have meant a continual diminution of man 
power and of animals while the unused machinery has 
been rusting and becoming useless. Thus year by year 
a smaller acreage has been planted. There has been less 
of surplus grain and what is even more important to 
consider, the depth of plowing has been lessened until 
this last winter it was but five inches. A severe drouth 
would cause a more bitter famine than if there had been 
deeper plowing. This gradually depleting condition could 
hardly do otherwise than lead to destruction. 


THE FAMINE 


The famine has been caused by this depletion in pro- 
duction; by the consumption of all surplus produce, in- 
cluding much of seed grain in the past; by the inability 
to secure new machinery; by poor transportation, and 
finally by drouth, coming on the half plowed ground. It 
was not caused by deterioration of morale or ability on 
the part of the peasant farmers. And yet, acknowledging 
all these causes, it is probably undeniable that in addition 
the present economic system was one factor in bringing 
the famine about. I am not referring now to the civil 
wars when the present government was defending itself; 
nor to the general feeling of incertitude, but to the les- 
cened production of machinery, the closed avenues of 
trade, the lack of incentive during the past years to pro- 
duce to the fullest extent. 

The famine is there. It is there in all the present and 
potential ugliness painted by the correspondents. There 
are ten million or more people affected. They will not 
have any food out of their own district beyond December 
1, or from the remainder of Russia no help for more than 
a fourth of the sufferers. It is a question either of get- 
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ting help from the outside or of wholesale starvation, 
and of the failure to plant seed next spring with conse- 
quent further famine.* My one conviction is that one 
of the greatest crimes of history will be the indifference 
of the world to the need of Russia. Sufficient grain 
should be supplied these starving people to keep them un- 
til the next harvest, and to seed their ground this next 
spring. I do not worry over any permanent breakdown 
of Russian agriculture. Whatever the economic system, 
the Russian peasant will produce if he has the land, 
machinery, seed, grain and peace. 


TREND TOWARD CAPITALISM 


I have pictured conditions as I saw them, as any one 
traveling through Russia would see them. I have had 
no personal reason to protect or to decry the present 
regime. I have tried to look at the situation as it is, and 
to describe it as I saw it. It looks bad. No government 
in which so much power was centered could stand up 
against this sort of thing without running the race of 
its life. I do not believe the present regime would endure 
through the winter were it not for the tendency toward 
moderation which is gradually putting business and in- 
dustry on its feet, and winning other nations to friendliness. 

Unquestionably the present government has been re 
cently attempting to adapt itself to necessary conditions. 
It is becoming more moderate. Although we knew some- 
thing about this moderating trend here in the spring, we 
took it like all other Russian news, with a grain of salt. 
I heard about it again in Constantinople through friends 
who were deeply interested in the Russian problem. Only 
they had a tendency to interpret their news Constantinople- 
wise, as the harbinger of the fall of the present govern- 
ment. We found the rumor to be fact in Tiflis, Georgia, 
which takes the Russian decrees seriously, although only 
a federated republic. Here we saw the beginning of 
individualistic expression. And then in Moscow we came, 
I believe, near to the heart of the real situation. 

We, ourselves, had word as to the new methods first 
from Kamineff, head of the Moscow government, and 
director of famine relief of all Russia; then from Tchit- 
cherin, commissar of foreign affairs. These two referred 
to the matter incidentally. And then we talked with 
Crassin, commissar of trade relations with foreign coun- 
tries, and his interpretation of the changing system was 
clear and extended, although given with the end of assist- 
ing conclusions relative to the famine. These noted men, 
who stand among the first half dozen leaders of the 
Russia of today, made it clear and authoritative that the 
economic system has been changed. Of course it had been 
announced by Lenin several months before, but now it 
came to us direct. I cannot do other than believe it. 

This new moderating scheme is as follows: Whereas 
the government had taken over all operations which had, 
before the revolution, been under private management and 
ownership, such as factories, markets, all methods of pro- 
duction and exchange, including cooperative projects, now 
by decree these fields were to be open to private operation 


*See report of the Russian Commission. 
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and control. Individuals could own and sell merchandise, 
or operate factories or estates. While all the title to 
property would be held by the government, as I understand 
it, yet leases would be given to individuals, or to groups, 
tither foreign or home. Instead of the government sup- 
plying the living to workmen engaged in such industries, 
they would have “wages.” This is to state the bald fact 
somewhat more baldly than the leaders stated it. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA 


Crassin, who spent several months last year in England 
and Canada, reported personally to us that which we had 
aiready understood, namely, that England was ready to 
trade with Russia. Lominosoff, former director of rail- 
ways in Russia, now commissar for foreign railway pur- 
chases, reported that Germany and Sweden had agreed to 
furnish needed locomotives and that some of these were 
ready to be delivered. I know that there were trade com- 
missions at Moscow, most significant of which was perhaps 
the British, and that there were trade relations in Trans- 
caucasia with a number of countries, the leading operations 
being with Italy. 

More interesting perhaps than these official bids for 
outside trade are the plans within the country itself. 1 
takked personally with the commissar of labor for an hour, 
an intelligent, alert, scholarly man, yet not so much a 
scholar in appearance as the three men mentioned above, 
but rather more that of a man of executive leadership. 
He spoke of hours, of wages, and of employment, saying 
many interesting things to some of which I have already 
referred. But nothing was more significant than his 
‘eturning time and again to the “new system,” that is, the 
method in vogue since April 1. It seemed to me that his 
very eagerness to prophesy what would happen under this 
new method, and his desire to avoid speaking of the re- 
wards under the old, were rather pathetic proof of the 
breakdown of the system of the past. I wondered if they 
were not too hopeful in their visualization of the results 
‘rom the plan now to be pursued, just as they had been in 
their attitude towards the rainbow benefits of pure 
communism. 

It is probably true, unfortunately so, I believe, that a 
regime depends more upon its economic success than upon 
its educational ideals, however fine the latter may be. Un- 
less a system is able to create prosperous conditions, main- 
lain or increase productivity, agricultural and industrial 
productivity, and stabilize finances, it cannot live. A 
hungry Russia, a frozen Russia, will not in the long run 
ve an educated, idealistic Russia. It has been hunger and 
cold and possibly ostracism—caused by underproduction, 
famine, boycott and wars—that have driven Russia to see 
the necessity of a moderate and a moderating system. But 
whatever the cause, it is here. Call it what she may, Russia 
is installing a moderate semi-capitalistic system. 


INSUPERABLE OBSTACLES 


Will this save the day for the present government? I 
presume the most friendiy admirer of the present soviet 
ltaders would admit that they have been having a close 
all. By that I mean to recognize that they have been up 
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against almost insuperable obstacles: continuous war; 
famine ; drouth ; economic blockade—all resulting in a con- 
stantly falling production which spells ruin if not stopped. 
One could hardly expect a government to live under such 
pressure. 

And so it would appear that the present government 
had come to the end of its string. It has changed its eco- 
nomic system. It is faced with famine so great it has 
appealed to other nations. It is surely all over but the 
shouting. The czarist and other anti-revolutionary folk 
at Constantinople and Paris may prepare to move in at 
once. 

But is it all over? It is not, if present appearances 
throughout Russia count for anything. Lenin, chairman 
of the central council of soviet governments, is apparently 
as strong with the leaders, and the masses, as any existing 
leader. This is really a remarkable tribute to the strength 
of the man, for he has gradually led in the modification 
of the plans, so that the extremists would think him a 
deserter to the cause on the one hand—and on the other 
he represents to the masses of people the one who might 
in reason be held responsible for their troubles. The other 
leaders seem to be sitting securely. Perhaps it is because 
of the red army. And yet if there were widespread dissat- 
isfaction no government could hold up, notwithstanding a 
strong army. Russia is made up of widely different peo- 
ples, many of whom have the heritage of a wild sort of 
freedom—the Tartar tribes of the eastern part, and the 
Kossacks, particularly. If there were widespread dissat- 
isfaction there would be at least sporadic revolt. 

There is, of course, talk against the present regime. 
We heard it occasionally from peasants, and, I understand 
that, contrary to expectation on our part, there are numer- 
ous groups in Moscow organized to fight the present 
government. And yet it stands. Whether it is the red 
guard, or the inertia of the people, or inherent belief on 
the part of the people in this experiment, I do not know. 
But it stands. 


WHAT IS THE ALTERNATIVE? 


And after all, why should it not stand? I have spoken 
of one side—of hunger, and hardships. There is another 
of which I shall speak in a future paper, namely, the social 
program. But look even on the economic side. Take the 
workers. They have low wages and little food, but they 
have better homes than they ever had before, and they 
havs a sense of self-pride, of independence. They have a 
chance. They are no longer down—to stay down forever. 
They may be hungry, but so is everyone else. They are 
fighting together for better conditions. Take the peasant. 
He is having a hard time. He does not understand and 
he does not like these wars. But has more acres, twice 
over than he ever had before, and there is filtering down 
into his brain the idea that he is a real human being, and 
is recognized as such. That sounds bromidic. As a 
matter of fact, it is about the biggest truth I have run 
across. 

And suppose they should rise up against their leaders. 
What could they expect? To whom would they look for 
leadership? Would they look to the men who led the 
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armies across central and southern Russia, who fought 
against their own countrymen to get power; who left a 
trail of blood and destruction such as has seldom been 
seen? I am thinking as I write of the hundreds of burned 
boxcars, engines and other rolling stock of railroads we 
passed; of the bridges and stations and houses destroyed. 
Is that love of country? I am thinking of Lominosoff’s 
statement that the coal mines and oil wells were rendered 
useless by Denikin’s army. The mines were filled with 
water. The Germans did that in France and Belgium, 
with the curses of the world. Denikin—unless I am mis- 
informtd—did it in his own country. And these are the 
leaders France and other nations supported, including, in 
a sense, a moral sense, our own. Are the peasants, igno- 
rant though they may be, going to give up the present 
regime for the leadership of such men? I think not, and 
it is not likely that the workingman will do so, anyway. 

But what really would happen if the present soviet gov- 
ernment suddenly collapsed? There would be anarchy. 
A hundred little principalities, tiny communes, a reign of 
terror, banditry, fear and blood, compared with which the 
terror of the red guard is as nothing. 
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For other nations to do anything which will thrust 
Russia into such a state is surely shortsighted for them- 
selves. The present famine condition with attendant chol- 
era, is a menace to the world, leaving out all considerations 
of human interest in those who will die unless they are 
aided. The reign of anarchy which would follow the fall 
of the present government, is beyond computation dan- 
gerous. Who would control the hordes of people who 
would wander over Russia seeking a way out? Who 
would control Russia within herself? What nation or 
nations could be trusted to send their armies into Russia to 
keep peace? What bloodshed would there be if armies 
of occupation did go in? What would happen to certain 
people whom the red guard now protect—the Armenians 
for example? 

It may be a poor government, but it is the only govern- 
ment they have. And there is certainly no doubt but that 
it is recognized! I traveled from the extreme south of this 
government—southern Armenia, to Moscow, and back 
down another section through many provinces, and I am 
sure it is a recognized government in all 
regions. 


of those 


Samuel McChord Crothers 


Fourteenth Article in Series on “‘Some Living Masters of the Pulpit” 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


A Nevada minister once described to me the action of a 
brother minister in the early days. The minister went to a 
certain town where he offended the lawless element, and was 
threatened with physical violence if he persisted in his inten- 
tion of preaching. My friend described the method by which 
the liberty of prophesying was asserted. “He went into the 
pulpit, laid his revolver on the Bible—and then preached 
ex tempore.” 

The manner of narration savored of the soil. The Honest 
Miner under the circumstances would subordinate everything 
No matter how 
able the minister might be, it was evident that if he were closely 
confined to his notes, his delivery could not be effective. 


HESE words from an inimitable essay, “A Com- 
T munity of Humorists,” show us the difference be- 
tween the humor of the backwoodsman and that of 
the miner of the west—whither Dr. Crothers went from 
Union Seminary, driven by an illness which required the 
high, clear air of the mountains. The 


to emphasis on the correct homiletical method. 


humor of the 
pioneer consisted in a grave, grotesque exaggeration, while 
that of the miner is a delicate, deliberate understatement, 
like the considerate notice posted by the side of an open 
shaft: “Gentlemen will please not fall down this shaft, 


for there are men at work below.” But the passage has a 


further significance more pertinent to the matter in hand. 


As a fact, so I have been told, it was after some such 
fashion—happily without a threat of violence or the need 
of a revolver—that Dr. Crothers himself learned that he 
could preach without manuscript or notes; a discovery 
which added a whole dimension to his power as a preacher. 


The story, as it was told me on good authority, ran 
somewhat after this manner. It was the first Sunday the 
young theologue ever appeared in a pulpit, and, supposing 
that he was to have but one service on that day, he pre- 
pared only one sermon. The sermon was carefully written 
and apparently got itself preached without mishap; but 
to his amazement, during the morning service he was asked 
to announce a second service in the evening at which he 
was to be the preacher. As the afternoon was taken up 
with engagements, and he had no time to prepare, he 
was obliged to preach off hand, so to speak; and he did tt 
with such ease and joy that he has never used manuscript 
since. It was a fortunate circumstance, and one often 
wishes that something of the sort might happen—as in the 
case of the prophet of Nevada, who dared not take his 
eyes off his audience lest he be shot—compelling all 
preachers to speak freely, frankly, and directly concerning 
the things that matter most. 


WHERE THE WEST BEGINS 


The passage quoted above has a still further signifi- 
cance, as showing the wide experience Dr. Crothers has 
had of America, and especially of the west, which he has 
interpreted with so much insight and understanding. If 
asked where the west begins, he would answer that it 
begins “at that point where the center of interest sud- 
cenly shifts from the day before yesterday to the day 
after tomorrow.” No one knows America, he insists, until 
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he has been touched by the fever of the west. and one 
who has felt that fever never completely recovers, but is 
always subject to intermittent attacks. Indeed, his life 
in Nevada and his ministry in Minnesota qualify him to 
write that psychological-geography of “The Land of the 
Large and Charitable Air,” which he suggests in an essay 
of that title. Hence a chapter on “The Lure of the West” 
in the best book ever written in interpretation of Emerson 
--the best in its appreciative discrimination, and because 
t treats the Sage of Concord not as an oracle, but as a 
comrade and “contemporary”—who did “more than any 
ne else to redeem the New England group of authors 
from the kind of provincialism which was their darling 
in.” Like 


idealism of the west, and loves it the more because it is 


Emerson, he knows the robust, prophetic 
till pushing its way up through the hearty, wholesome 
materialism of a new country; and so long as America 
keeps these two things together, it will not go far astray. 


WESTERN BACKGROUND FOR EASTERN MINISTER 


Such is the background of the ministry of Dr. Crothers 
one of the most thoughtful and cultured congregations 
n New England, in the old First Parish of Cambridge 
vhere not a little of the old provincialism which Emerson 

ght to correct is still to be found. There, in a church 
mellow with history, in a setting exquisite in its sim- 
plicity—colonial in aspect and arrangement—I heard Dr. 
The 
atmosphere and impression of that hour are still vivid in 
my heart, and still more the radiant and benignant per- 


Crothers preach not far from twenty years gone by. 
I 2 ) 


nality of the preacher—his grave, quiet manner, his 
liberate delivery, his chaste and limpid style, his sly 
humor, his lofty and logical thought. At this distance | 
io not recall the text, but his theme was “Three Ancient 

pes of Religion,” the priest, the prophet, and the phil- 
sopher; and he seemed to me to be a compound of all 
three. It so happened that I was in the first flow and 
enthusiasm of my discovery of Emerson, and I felt as 
King Herod must have felt when he heard of the preach- 
ing of Jesus, and thought he was John the Baptist re- 
urned from the dead. Indeed, all through the sermon I 
felt almost as if I were listening to Emerson—not that 
Dr. Crothers was an echo of the sage, or even a disciple, 
ut he had the same wise and serene elevation of thought. 
So much was this true that I have hesitated to describe 
the impression of that day, fearing that the two men were 
lended, if not blurred, in my mind, like a dissolving view. 
But since reading his book on Emerson—in which we see 
ow much the two have in common, and in what ways they 
liffer—I am not sure that I was so far wrong, after all; 
nd my faith is confirmed by a letter from a great and 
wise man who has attended the First Parish church for 


Many years: 


he study of Dr. Crothers as a preacher presents an inter 
problem; for, in the ordinary sense of the word, he is 

not a preacher. He uses no hortatory eloquence, or application 
i his theme; nothing of the “Finally, my brethren,” or “O, 
dear friends.” He simply delivers himself of a thought, 
and lets it have its own way. In the details of parish affairs 
he is very childlike, and the simplest notice is a stumbling 
block to him. He is but slightly interested in the enrichment 
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of worship, or its technical details. On the other hand, when 
he passes to the development of his thought, he is the finest 
master of logical and convincing speech I ever knew. With 
no shred of manuscript, and no appearance of effort, his ser- 
mon advances up the heights of insight and power with extraor- 
dinary continuity and force. In other words, he is at his best 
when his thought is most elevated, and least effective when 
dealing with ordinary affairs. He is the lineal descendant of 
Emerson in the pulpit, directing a transparent stream of puri- 
fying thoughtfulness. Such a method removes him altogether 
from the position of a model for other preachers. 
generation of Unitarian 


An earlier 
ministers ran risk of 
spoiled by using a method which is described as “Emerson and 
water.” To Crothers 
would be a hopeless task. 


much being 


imitate without his genius for lucidity 
He is as much alone in the pulpit 


The kind 


of ministry are, however, instructive. It is generally recog- 


as Emerson is in literature. consequences of this 


nized in his parish that he cannot be depended upon as a 


mechanic or organizer. Accepting his inspiration, others do the 
work of organization, and his church has become distinguished 
for its multifarious undertakings of social service. In other 
words, the wheels go round because there is a quietly moving 
and powerful engine among them, like the Living Creatures 


among the wheels, whom Ezekiel saw. 


this article, Dr. 
Crothers is more widely known as an essayist than as a 


Unfortunately, for the purposes of 


preacher ; and he can never be really known as a preacher 
save by those who hear him. His sermons, as we read 
them, are essays—like most sermons in the Unitarian 
that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet Emerson: 


ministry to which he belongs 


A new commandment, said the smiling Muse, 
I give my darling son, Thou shalt not preach. 


But his essays are often sermons, and good ones, too, 
such as “The Cruelty of Good People,” or the chapter in 
his study of Emerson entitled “Spent the Day at Essex 
Junction.” A more helpful sermon than that chapter it 
would be hard to name, teaching us that we must learn 
how to find fullness of life everywhere, anywhere, even in 
“a place on the way to somewhere else.” But the reason 
why one must hear Dr. Crothers in order to know him as a 
preacher is that his sermons are seldom, if ever, printed 
as they were delivered. Often there is as much humor 
in his preaching as in his essays, but the sermons are 
revised by him from the report of the stenographer, and he 
edits the humor out. This is matter for regret, not only 
because humor has a place in religion, but because the 
humor of Dr. Crothers is unique, blending the elusive 
smile of Emerson, the whimsical wisdom of Lamb, and 
the inverted exaggeration of the Honest Miner, with many 
ingredients all his own. Anyway his printed sermons 
hardly give an adequate idea of the impression made upon 
his hearers. How he prepares his sermons some of us 
would like to know, just as we should like to know what 
use he makes, in these arid days, of a certain fund left to 
the First Parish by a benevolent saint of long ago, in- 
tended “to supply the minister with tobacco and rum.” 
Of course, a man who has access to “The Pardoner’s 
Wallet” enjoys obvious advantages ; but the matter excites 
curiosity. 

Almost thirty years have now come and gone since Dr. 
Crothers published his first volume of sermons, entitled 
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“Members of One Body,” which happily may still be had. 
It was made up of a series of Sunday evening addresses 
during his ministry at St. Paul—when he was a kind of 
bishop of the northwest, starting new centers of liberal 
faith at Duluth, St. Cloud, and as far as Helena—dealing 
with the different types of the religious life, Catholicism, 
Calvinism, Methodism, Rationalism, Mysticism, and a fina! 
address on “The Unity of Christendom.” Even in those 
early days he was master of the same lucid style, and had 
the same large outlook in which many apparently contra- 
dictory qualities were joined—breadth and depth, ration- 
alism and mysticism, catholicity and missionary zeal, the 
wisdom of a philosopher and the ardor of a reformer. 
A more sincere appreciation of the great qualities of the 
Roman church it would be hard to find; and so of the 
other types, his plea being for men of the spirit who are 
cooperatively minded, which requires them to get rid both 
cf narrowness and fastidiousness. ‘Toleration is not 
erough; there must be insight, understanding, apprecia- 
tion. We must not simply live and let live, think and let 
think; we must learn that the devout life is everywhere 
the same, “flowing underneath the thickest ice of theory,” 
if we try to discern and understand. What is greater than 
any one of our sects? All of them! Our very recognition 
of the truth which each contains should make us realize 
how fragmentary each is. As we may read: 


When we assume this attitude, we begin to see through all 
its variations of thought the essential unity of Christianity. 
The most opposite types have points of kinship. Each of them 
is aiming to get beyond sectarian narrowness, and to build a 
universal church. They agree as to their ideals: they disagree 
as to their way of reaching them. How may this unity 
I have little hope in any external power 
that shall compel uniformity. I think such external union 
under present conditions neither desirable nor practicable. When 
we read that different competing firms have united their in- 
terests in one great trust, we expect very soon after to find a 
modest item in the papers to the effect that this trust has taken 
measures to limit production. 


be practically realized ? 


And, were all the churches of 
Christendom united in one church, the next move would be to 
repress the liberty of prophesying. If we cannot have liberty 
and union, we must cling ever to liberty. But I am one who 
believes that through the most perfect liberty will come at last 
the most perfect unity. 

There is no power in any sect or church that can prevent 
that largeness of sympathy which every man of true religion 
exercises..I jike the good old New England puritan who, when 
he was excommunicated by the church, refused to stay excom- 
municated. We read that for twenty years the good man came 
every communion Sunday, and brought with him a bit of bread 
and bit of wine of his own, and there, in the safety of his high 
pew, communed with the church, in spite of the deacons. When 
a man brings his own communion with him, who can prevent? 
Whether we shall enioy the communion of saints depends on 
ourselves. The best that belongs te Calvinism and the best 
that belongs to Romanism is mine, if I seek it. The fellowship 
of the spirit, which is the onfy fellowship that one need care 
to obtain—this fellowship is ours, if we will. 


From heart to heart, from creed to creed, 
The hidden river runs. 


A second volume of sermons, entitled “The Under- 
standing Heart,” appeared ten years later—he has pub- 
lished but two, though many of his sermons may be had in 


pamphlet form—yet one would not know that it is a vol- 
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ume of sermons at all. There are no texts to tell us so. 
There is none of the urgency or appeal that goes with 
preaching; no exhortation, no fervor of evangelism, such 
as we find in Theodore Parker. It is a book of essays 
for the elect, who know that the problems of the under- 
standing heart are educational, and that only so we read- 
just our thought and faith to the facts of a growing, but 
friendly, universe. How may our religious inheritance 
be harmonized with our fresh experiences? How may the 
institutions which have purely spiritual ends be adjusted 
to those which serve our material welfare? How may 
we at the same time live according to the rules of sound 
reason and according to the inspirations of religious faith? 
Such questions are discussed with fruitful insight, a gentle 
and revealing wisdom, and a grace of form which marks 
all his work. The readjustment must not be merely 
formal, but must come through the multitudes of men 
and women doing their work with joyous and confident 
intelligence, following the new developments as well as 
recording the old—organizing the religion of freedom, as 
of old men organized the religion of authority. 


CLOSE TOUCH WITH LIFE 


However, it is an error if I have left the impression that 
Dr. Crothers lives aloft, writing exquisite essays in an 
ivory tower, aloof from the interests and agitations of his 
age. Not so. If to many he seems to live apart, his very 
detachment gives him a clearer perspective, and more than 
once in his own communion he has relieved the tension 
as much by his wisdom as by his humor. Some years ago 
when John Haynes Holmes proposed, in a brilliant speech, 
to commit the Unitarian church to a definite program of 
reform, it was Dr. Crothers who made protest, not against 
reform, but against tying the church to particular schemes. 
I. was a picturesque occasion, and while he had to pay 
the penalty of being a man of humor, his triumph was 
due to sound sense. His protest was in behalf of free- 
dom, and against any kind of coercion—whether by con- 
servative or radical—and wisdom was on his side. First 
find your dogma, and then adapt yourself to it—such was 
the archaic method. It does not work theologically, and 
he did not believe it would work sociologically either. 
In other words, he did not want a new sectarianism for the 
old but freedom in the largest, fullest sense—liberty of 
prophesying, and “the liberty of not believing more than 
kalf the prophet says.” He said that if he had been in 
Jerusalem when Jeremiah proposed to let Nebuchadnezzar 
punish the nation as the scourge of God, he would have 
voted against him. The kind of prophets he likes are 
“prophets that have some sense, and a prophetic fervor 
behind”; as if any age ever regarded its prophets as 
sensible! In the same address he said: 

A year or two ago a 
ing the new 


revivalist came to Boston preach- 
The ministers met together and 
had daily meetings to stir the conscience of Boston, to bring 
again the old sense of sin. He was a good preacher. As 4 
practical application of his preaching, the evangelist said to 
the Lusiness men who had come to the noonday meetings, 
“Let us go and march in a procession to find and save the 
sinners.” Where do you think they went? They went u? 
into the North End of Boston. A gentleman coming owt 
of the meeting said to me, “That ends my interest in it: 


evangelism. 
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why did they not go on State street?” The ethical questions 
of today are like the ethical questions of the time when sla- 
very Was a source of revenue to good people. They go 
deep, sometimes they touch your interests and mine, and 
earnest men know that full well. Every attempt to found a 
church today on glittering generalities, where the preacher 
does not dare to follow to its practical and necessary issues 
the religion of the present generation, has no future: it has 
no interest for the young. I believe these are 
great days, interesting days for the young men who are 
about to enter the ministry—men of clearness, of sagacity, of 
patience, of common sense, all mixed up with a great sense 
of humor. If they are patient enough and do not allow 
things to get too much on their nerves, they are going to 
win out. 


Some of us think Dr. Crothers at his best in his Harvard 
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lecture on “The Endless Life,” if only because he has de- 
scribed once for all that of which—when the clouds are off 
cur souls—we dare assert immortality. There he moves 
in a realm of moral and spiritual vaues, where his calm and 
clear insight shines like a friendly beacon. The future 
life, at once the polar expedition of philosophy and the 
polar star of faith, becomes in his hands a quest of the 
quality of life which reveals its own eternity. For him the 
final assurance is “the confidence of the simple man who 
stands in his integrity undaunted by death”; and while he 
does not profess to see “the lights o’ Dover,” he leaves us 
confident, but not curious—knowing that all is well because 
man brings down to the Gate of the Mist something that 
ought not to die. 


Sectarian Disarmament 


By 


ONDITIONS in the realm of religion parallel 
C closely the problems of politics, industry, and 
commerce. How could it be otherwise? The 
world in which we live is not many worlds, but one world, 
The same people who make our laws, conduct our interna- 
tional affairs, manage our industries and shape our politics, 
also compose the membership of our churches. Christian- 
ity, alas, has its “war party,” its “jingoes,” its “dollar di- 
lomacy” and ecclesiastical Prussianism. “The Pentecost 
f Calamity” in 1914 was not the war itself but the tragic 
fact that Christendom divided and, therefore weakened, 
was powerless to avert the war. Crass nationalism in the 
state, vicious partisanship in politics, sectionalism in so- 
iety, and sectarianism in the church are of one spirit and 
ave a common source. 
Every 


denomination has some sectarians in it, and 


to the extent of their number and influence they em- 


arrass and delay the progress of the kingdom of 
God. Sectarianism is a crude mixture of bigotry, 
prejudice, jealousy and intolerance. It is the very oppo- 
site of Christlikeness. It does not speak the truth in love. 
It does not suffer long nor is it kind. 
livisive. 


It is captious and 
It is perhaps too much to hope that sectarianism 
can be completely routed in any one or several generations, 
Limitation of sectarian armament is as much as can be 
“pected at present. Such limitation has begun—let the 
good work continue ! 


COMPETITIVE CHRISTIANITY 


A reduction of unnecessary church building enterprises 
with the consequent over-lapping and duplication of activi- 
ies is imperative. Some portions of the country are woe- 
tully over-churched, other portions are without any church 
privileges at all. In 1911 in Colorado, one hundred thirty- 
‘aree villages were found to be entirely without a Protes- 
tant church, over one hundred of them having no church 
if any sort. On the other hand, in a Pennsylvania village 
{ four hundred fifty people there are six churches, each 
ne struggling against heavy odds and presenting to the 


Edgar DeWitt Jones 


community an inadequate, a despairing, and an utterly dis- 
couraged spectacle. In a New England village of one hun- 
dred fifty inhabitants there are six churches. In another 
eastern township, eighteen churches minister to a popula- 
tion of about a thousand. It was Dr. Earl Taylor who said 
—and he was in a position to know—"The great problem 
with the Protestant churches is not so much to get together 
as it is to keep apart—at least half a mile apart.” Says 
Professor Durant Drake: “The needless multiplication of 
churches means half filled pews, half-hearted enthusiasm, 
a generally dreary and depressing atmosphere in which it 
is difficult to cultivate an eager spirituality; it means di- 
vision of forces impaired prestige 
diminished power to fight sin and wrong.” 

Reflecting on an experience of twenty years in the min- 
istry, it occurs to me that the two best services I rendered 
society was to organize and build a church for one com- 
munity, and to discourage the organization and building of 
a church in another community. It is the second of these 
contributions that is to the point just here. 
in this way. 


It came about 
A committee of three women from an Illinois 
town of less than five hundred population came to see me 
in my study. I had visited in their village and was familiar 
with the community. There were five churches in the 
town—Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Mennonite and 
Catholic. With the exception of the Catholic, not one of 
these churches was able to carry on a strong and attractive 
work. The committee informed me that they had formerly 
heen members of Disciples churches elsewhere ; that there 
were fourteen of their fellow Disciples in that town, nine 
of whom were then members of the Baptist church and 
five having united with the Methodists. They had been 
thinking some of organizing and building a church ot their 
own faith and order. One of their number was quite well- 
to-do and willing to put $3,000 in a building enterprise, 
should it prove feasible. Since I was the minister of the 
largest church of the Disciples in that section of the state 
and had lived there many years, they came to ask me what 


I thought about the project. As I recall it, my answer 
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was in substance this: “I have no authority to tell you 
what to do in a matter of this kind, but since you have 
asked me for my opinion I gladly give that for what it may 
be worth. The cause of Christ in your village is already 
suffering and its fortunes are at a low ebb. You are al- 
You could support one good 
strong Protestant church there, certainly not more than 
The organizing of another congregation and the 


ready sadly over-churched. 


two. 
building of another edifice in that community would be a 
sin—it would weaken instead of strengthen the cause. Go 
back and if possible unite some of the churches that are 
already there. Spend your money and give what talent 
you possess to the organizations that are already at work 
and you will do more for Christian unity and the prosperity 
of Christianity in your home town than you could possibly 
accomplish by adding to the number of churches already 
there.” 

The committee listened respectfully, and when I had fin- 
ished the spokesman said she believed the advice was good. 
The others expressed themselves likewise. The church was 
not built and that already over-churched community was 
saved further humiliation and division. 


No “CHRISTIANS ONLY” 


What a blessing it would be if communicants of churches 
could rid themselves of the idea that the only true church 
There is no church that 
has fully apprehended Christian truth or that mirrors flaw- 
lessly the ideals of Jesus Christ. There are no “Christians 
only” in the fullest sense of the term. Those who are 
Christian are Christian plus some practices that are not 
Christian and minus other practices that are Christian. In 
a city on the Pacific coast with a population of fifty thou- 


is the one to which they belong. 


sand, it is reported, there is a church called “The Church 
of God.” The members of this church quarreled and 
the off-shoot from the original church called itself “The 
True Church of God.” This church in turn also quarreled 
and a third church was formed which was named “The 
Only True Church of God.” This is bigotry gone to seed, 
God has not given to 


any one race, any one nation, any one religion, 2 monopoly 


the quintessence of sectarianism. 


on Truth, or elected any particular communion to be the 
I rejoice in 
the “sweet reasonableness” of the position in the religious 
world of my communion, with its noble plea for Christian 
unity, and personal confession of Christ its only test of 
I belong to a third generation of Disciples. 1 
find a charm and interest in the history of this movement 
that rose within the church, pleading for the reunion of 
the churches. but I humbly confess that we have not re- 
ceived all that the Spirit has in store for us. Others have 
iabored, and we are enjoying the benefits of their labors. 


custodian or orthodoxy, not even my own. 


fellowship. 


Once in a conversation with the beloved and inimitable 
Archibald McLean, one of the choicest spirits our com- 
munion has given to the world, I said to him: “Do you 
believe the Disciples have pumped the well dry? ” He 
looked at me quizzically, smiled, and replied: “If I did 
I’d hunt up another well.” That was a sensible as well as 
a witty reply. 

Most of us need to pray to be delivered from the bondage 
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of prejudice. There is a slow poison in prejudice, It 
affects the eyes so that one cannot see the Truth clearly ; 
it affects the ears so that one cannot hear the voice of God 
distinctly ; it affects the taste so that one loses his appeite 
for the most wholesome of spiritual food; it affects the 
heart so that it does not beat in response to the great appeal 
of love. Dr. Peter Ainslie, in converse.ion with Dr. Shail- 
er Mathews asked him, “What in your opinion is the 
greatest barrier to the union of Baptists and Disciples?” 
Dr. Mathews answered, “Prejudice and history.” There 
can be no doubt that prejudice is a barrier, although I am 
not so sure that knowledge of history is a factor in hinder- 
ing Christian unity. I should prefer to believe that igno- 
rance of history hinders and delays this great consumma- 
If the rank and file were familiar with church his- 
tory, might it not be that such knowledge would open their 
eyes to the folly of the sectarian spirit and the chaos and 
confusion that ensue from insistence on theological pec- 
cadillos and creedal pronouncements? I have thought it 
might, until I remembered theological professors grown 


tion. 


gray over church history who are still fiercely partisan, 

There is only one cure for the sectarian spirit, and that 
is love, even the love of Jesus Christ. 
panacea. 


Love is the only 


He drew a circle that shut me out— 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout, 

But Love and I had the wit to win: 

We drew a circle that took him in! 
The spirit of controversy and of bigotry is quenched and 
forgotten in the doing of a great service for God and man 
Inward peace and a clean heart are the only guarantee of 
outward peace and assurance of the reign of love. In his 
noble prayer for the unity of all who should believe upon 
him, Jesus begins with the inner life, with the thoughts, 
with the purposes, with the will power, the affections. He 
He puts first things first. Asa 
Outward conformity cannot of itself 
produce Christian unity. Unity is of the spirit, it starts 
with the individual’s relation with his Lord, and from that 


begins at the beginning. 
man thinks, so is he. 


fair beginning it manifests itself in gracious ministries to 
others. “Christ in us” is not only the hope of glory, but 
The united church of 
Christ cannot fully come until sectarian disarmament has 
taken place and the outward creeds, antiquated theological 
tests, and ecclesiastical enginery has been scrapped and for- 
gotten. 


the true basis of Christian unity. 


Sanctuary 


Bed us put by some hour of every day 

For holy things—whether it be when dawn 
Peers through the window-pane, or when the moon 
Flames like a burnished topaz in the vault, 

Or when the thrush pours in the ear of eve 

Its plaintive melody; some little hour 

Wherein to hold rapt converse with the soul 

From sordidness and self a sanctuary, 

Swept by the winnowing of unseen wings, 

And touched by the White Light Ineffable. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD.- 
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Denver Churchmen on 
Tramway Strike 


ECOND in interest only to the Interchurch Steel Strike 
~ Report is that of a group of Denver churchmen on the tram- 

way strike of 1920 in that city. In some ways it is a more 
significant piece of work in that the committee was made up of 
local churchmen representing Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 
Local prejudice against any kind of public disclosure of unfavor- 
able local conditions is always strong, and there will always be 
found in the churches themselves strong opposition to any sort of 
an investigation of financial or industrial matters. 

This group of Denver churchmen was appointed in an open 
gathering of representatives of the city churches, under the initia- 
tive of both pastors and laymen who believed industrial warfare 
mn the streets of their city should be investigated exactly as a 
riot or any other disturbance of the public peace, and that the 
hurch had played a neutral part long enough. Several innocent 
including children, had been killed, scores had been 
wounded, the city streets had been the scene of battle between 
armed thugs brought in by the company and rioting strike 
sympathizers, and both the state militia and federal troops had been 
alled in to maintain the peace. 


citizens, 


There was wrong somewhere, 
but the public, which must be the ultimate court, had been propa- 
gandized by partisan statements, and men of affairs knew there 
is a long and complex story of misadjustments behind the whole 
So they determined to discgver the facts, analyze them im- 
partially, tell the public the exact truth without bias or fear, and 
us educate public opinion against such outbreaks of internecine 
warfare. Three nationally known experts on social and economic 
ms were called in in the persons of Dr. Edward T. Devine, 
Father John Ryan and Mr, J, A, Lapp, The result of this in- 
liry is a report of seventy pages, It may be obtained from the 
| Service Commission of the Federal Council of Churches, 

105 E. 22nd St., N. Y. 


What Causes 

a Great Strike? 
Strikes are not called out of hand in the morning before 
kfast and they are seldom determined upon for the reasons 
» riveted down upon the public mind. Such talk as that 
| strike was made by bolshevists who wished to take over 
and the threatened strike a_ rebellion 
» government, may be reiterated in newspaper columns 
he public mind, heated and distracted by the 
mes to fix upon it as true. 
iuring the Denver strike, 


railroad was 
situation, 
All this sort of stuff was floated 
As fine a group of almost strictly 
erican wage earners as can be found were maligned as radicals 
“reds”, accused of disloyalty and of being the dupes of 
itators, and finally transfixed under the slogan of being led 
yl, W. Ws. 
The strike covered a long period of friction and fruitless 
negotiation by the local unions with their own inside leadership, 
nd while the rioting was largely done by the tougher elements 
f the city, and not by the strikers, there is not one scintilla of 
id that there was an I. W. W. anywhere in it. 
to 1917 the company was operating under a 5 cent fare 
nd paying a wage that came to 30 cents an hour only after five 
tars of service, and the cost of living had gone up by leaps and 
ounds. Demands for a living wage brought increases of first 
‘ent per hour, then three and finally six, A 6 cent fare was 
allowed to cover these increases and the company attempted a 7 
nt fare but the people revoked both and compelled a restoration 
* the old 5 cent rate. Back of the public’s attitude was a long 
Ustory of franchise financing and political manipulation of the 
‘ype that has wrought deep prejudice into the minds of American 
citizens which manifests itself whenever public utility monopolies 
re mentioned. The War Labor Board was called in and fixed the 
wage at 48 cents per hour after one year’s service, and the state 


Public Utilities Commission allowed a fare of 7 cents, Another 
public utilities company was attempting to annul the commission’s 
authority in Denver matters; 


both ways. 


and then the sword began to cut 
If the commission had no authority when a utility 
did not like its decision it would have none when it did. Arbitra- 
tion was agreed to by both company and men, and the result was 
a grant of 58 cents an hour to meet the rising cost of living. This 
raise was allowed upon the express principle that “regardless of 
the financia! condition of the employing company, it is right that it 
should in any event pay what may be called a minimum living 
wage.” The company then gave notice that it would abrogate all 
-greements and restore its own wage rate of 34 cents per hour, 
and the men countered with a strike notice. It seems all might 
have gone well on the basis of a 7 cent fare and 58 cent wage 
had the public not been convinced that the company’s valuation 
was largely watered and that on the basis of a real valuation a 
5 cent fare was sufficient to pay both dividends and living wages, 
This was done in cities like San Francisco, Cleveland and New 
York where public valuations had been made and strict municipal 
supervision applied. 


Turning Peaceful 
Differences Into Violence 

It is easy to understand why a strike should be unavoidable 
under these conflicting conditions. But why violence creeps in is 
not so easily comprehended, The first thing that happened in 
Denver was a sweeping court injunction forbidding the men to 
strike and the company to reduce wages 
award. 


below the arbitration 
Good lawyers agreed that the order could lawfully apply 
to a franchise-holding corporation after agreeing to an arbitration, 
but doubted if it would hold against a walkout. 
fruitless negotiations were carried on. 


For two months 
Now enters, under cover, 
the open shop campaign, and the men 
definite and effort 
strength, undermine their organization, and then procure a dis- 
solution of the injunction when they were no 
contest with their full strength. Without doubt the councils of 
the more arbitrary and radical minds prevailed (“radical” in the 
sense of that “red”’) and the 
shared the general temper of labor in this war time. 
rate they determined to strike before they 


convinced that a 
made to sap 


became 


determined was to be their 


longer able to 


proper word, not of employes 

At any 
were struck, so they 
countered the company’s efforts to put wages down to 34 cents 
by a demand for 75 cents. 

It now became a fight at bottom between the company’s de- 
termination to break up the union and the more radical councils 
of unionism in regard to wages. Convinced that the injunction 
could not hold against them they struck on August 1, 1920. The 
’ in a drastic manner; 
this convinced the men of their determination to disintegrate and 
finally break up the union. There was no doubt that they welcomed 
the walkout; they had all preparations made for it and had carried 
them on in a manner to inflame the men. Next the union leaders 
were found guilty of contempt of court, then granted a writ of 
supersedeas and released on bail 
in hired strikebreakers. 


company had been “enforcing discipline’ 


Meanwhile the company brought 
Evidence points to the conclusion that 
they had been engaged beforehand and affidavits by the men de- 
clare they were paid $150 per month, transportation and all living 
expenses, The people had to walk, the weather was hot, the men 
had made overt demands and broken a court order, and then the 
floods of propaganda were turned loose. Law-abiding American 
citizens, the majority of them men with families, some in the 
company’s employ as much as twenty years, were called “reds” 
and I. W, Ws. and the dupes of agitators. The public was told 
that there was streaming into Denver troops of men “that knew 
no law save ruin, one that recognized no spirit save that of the 
mob.” Luridly they were described as coming from every direction 
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“flocking to Denver like the vulture swoops toward the carion, 
gaunt men, narrow eyed men, bearded men, treacherous men.” 
This sort of stuff was manufactured out of whole cloth but it 
served to prejudice the public mind. 

The bloodshed can be traced more directly to the imported 
gunmen than to any other cause, One of the first acts of the 
federal army officers upon arrival was to disarm them. They 
preyed upon the public, shooting into a crowd killing children and 
bystanders but no strikers, and affidavits made by two of their 
number show that they preyed upon the company and one another 
as well. Yet as over against the above lurid word picture of the 
strike sympathizers they were pictured as “men guided by the 
ordinances of the city and statutes of the state,” as soldiers of 
fortune, keen eyed young men after adventure but with the spirit 
of the late army within them in their enmity to red radicalism, 
many of them, it was told, were college men and they were en- 
hallowed by a romantic halo. Is it any wonder that the plant of 
the paper so picturing them was wrecked by the mob? Their 
presence incited the mob which was made up of the hoodlums and 
lawless element of the city and not of the strikers themselves and 
thus brought riot. Behind them and with them came the labor 
spy. Their leader, the notorious “Black Jack” Jerome, boasted 
of his spies in the union meetings and proved his boast by showing 
minutes of the secret proceedings. The company even went so far 
as to get reports on the meetings of the churchmen through them. 
Their illy spelled and ignorantly received reports were accepted 
by the company and even by the officers of the law, Truth and 
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justice had about as much chance under such conditions as it has 
in a blood feud. It was war to the bitter end and the real issue 
was that of a union or no union but back of it was a long story 
of friction instead of cooperation. 
. * * - 

The Commission’s 
Conclusions 

The Investigating Commission makes interesting conclusions 
which are published under the committee’s o. k. They find that 
the public deserves good transportation service, the companies 
adequate dividends upon actual investments, the employes a living 
wage plus a reasonable surplus and that the community should be 
more concerned about that wage than about cheap fares. They 
believe a living wage is the first obligation upon any employing 
concern instead of profits. They criticise the municipal govern- 
ment for not providing adequate police force to maintain order 
and protect property and condemn scathingly the employment of 
spies and gunmen by corporations. They believe an injunction 
against a walkout is an extreme order to say the least but that 
the wage earners were culpable for calling the strike in the face 
of it as they were later in not calling it off when rioting began. 
They find the company’s initial trouble in the history of their 
mixing in politics for selfish ends and in their financial history, 
It is a striking story of how a great strike is made and worth any 
man’s fifteen cents plus an hour’s time to read it. 

Atva W. Tay or. 


British Table Talk 


London, November 1, 1921, 
1. HERE are many of us, who, unpledged to keep church 
festivals, keep the memory of All Saints; its true lesson is 
the close of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews which deals 
with others also “of whom the world was not worthy.” Of modern 
poets, none has sung of it more nobly than Lowell: 
“One feast of honey days the crest 
I, though no churchman, love to keep; 
All Saints—the unknown good that rest 
In God's still memory folded deep.” 

The day will be past before these words appear, but at the 
moment such are the thoughts of many hearts—of an increasing 
nurnber in all the churches. We are thinking if we are not speak- 
ing of the saints 

“that loved heaven’s silence more than fame.” 


* & * 


Ireland and 
Washington 

At the present hour all things seem confused. The prime 
minister is striving gallantly to keep the Irish conference from 
failure. If any man can save it, he will, But there are many 
adversaries. Meanwhile the question whether or not the premier 
will be able to attend the Washington conference depends in part 
on Ireland. The general desire of all people of goodwill here 
is that he should be there. We shall certainly not be adequately 
represented without him. It is hard for anyone not in this country 
to know the tremendous power which Mr. Lloyd George wields. 
Everyone admits this, whether they love him or hate him, It 
seems hard to have any less emphatic feeling toward so vital a 
being. They who seek to wreck the conference with Sinn Fein 
may easily wreck the best hopes of the world. 

The most representative women of this nation are doing their 
best to encourage the prime minister in his journey, if there is 
to be a journey, to Washington. The following appeal comes 
from Miss Maud Royden, who cannot be credited with a blind 
loyalty to Mr. Lloyd George: “The women of America are giving 
expression in characterictic manner to their enthusiasm in regard 


to the high purpose of the disarmament conference, and the 
women of this country have in their hearts a like enthusiasm. 
The depth of this enthusiasm should find expression. Lady Astor, 
Mrs, Fawcett, Mrs, Snowden, Mrs. Wintringham, and myself, 
therefore, are asking that all women who care for the cause of 
peace, whether they agree with Mr. Lloyd George as a politician 
or not, should send him, as the British representative, a ‘God- 
speed.’ We ask that each woman and every girl over fourteen 
should send a postcard with her name and address upon it, and 
the words ‘God-speed to you at Washington,’ and address it to 
‘The Prime Minister, 10 Downing street, S. W. 1’ (not S. S. 
Aquitania, as previously announced), two days before he goes.” 

But will he sail? My readers may know by the time they see 
this. My prophecy is that he will, 


» > 


Dostoevsky 

It is a hundred years ago since Dostoevsky was born. When 
he died in 1881, our leading paper, The Times, took no notice. 
Russian literature had not then won its true place. But today 
there are few lovers of great imaginative literature who do not 
know Dostoevsky. To many, as to the present writer, the reading 
of “Crime and Punishment” marked the dawning of a new vision. 
It is the most terrible of books. Other tales of crime seem crude 
and bloodless by the side of this agonizing story. There is re- 
demption in it. The great Russian seeing life with fearless eyes, 
descending into all its hells, sharing human doubt and defiances, 
believes in redemption through suffering love. Dostoevsky is 2 
sirange ally, but he is on the side of the Faith. Stretched on a bed 
of agony, he will cry out his “Amen!” to the gospels and to Jesus 
the crucified. One passage I should like to quote. It is from the 
lips of a dissolute drunkard, who pictures the merciful judge 2 
the last dealing with men: “And when he has finished with the 
rest, our turn will come too: ‘Draw nigh,’ he will say to us. ‘Draw 
nigh, ye drunkards, ye cowards, ye dissolute men.’ And we shall 
draw nigh without trembling. And then he will say unto ws: 
‘Ye are sots! Ye bear the mark of the beast on your foreheads, 
yet come unto me.’ And the wise and intelligent will say, ‘Lord, 
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wherefore dost thou receive these.’ And he will answer: ‘I re- 
ceive them. O ye wise and intelligent men, because not one of 
them thought himself worthy this favor.’ And then he will hold 
out his arms, and we shall throw ourselves into them; and we shall 
burst into tears; and then we shall understand everything. All 
the world will undertand, and Catherine Ivanovna also. Thy king- 
dom come, O Lord!” Poor theology! some will say; but no one 
has learned the alphabet of Russian character till he had read his 
Dostoevsky ; and in those crowded, noisome, plague-haunted scenes 
it is never possible to escape from one who laid his hand on 
such possessed and fever-stricken men and women in Galilee. 
> . > 

Making Ready 

for 1923 

Nineteen twenty-three seems a long way ahead; but already 
plans are being formed for an important Conference on Christian 
Politics, Economics and Citizenship to be held in that year. In 
preparation for it there must be an expert and full inquiry into 
‘the fundamental problems of theology upon which Christian social 
teachings must be based,” “Such questions as the relation 
of love to fredom and to the use of force, or as the reconciling 
of individual with corporate obligation, or as the place of sex, 
nationality and race in the scheme of things, have to be investi- 
gated before we can apply our gospel to the details of economic 
and political life.” The application will be divided into five sec- 
tions: education, property, industry, politics, the attitude of 
Christian communions towards economic and political issues.” Dr. 
Temple of Manchester is to be the chairman of council; and the 
council itself nearly three hundred strong is remarkable for its 
variety. Here are a few names as they come in alphabetical order: 
Miss Sybil Thorndike, our greatest tragedienne; Father Thornton 
of Mansfield, the author of “Conduct and the Supernatural,” an 
Anglo-Catholic; Professor Frank Tillyard of Birmingham, who 
used to be called the Poor Man’s Lawyer in Mansfield House 
Settlement long ago; later Father Waggett, an Anglican and 
Father Walker, a Jesuit, are next to each other, and not far 
from the great scientist, Sir German Woodhead, who is a Congre- 
gationalist. It is a council with remarkable resources, and the 
fact that it is in being is most significant. But when the scope 
of its inquiry is understood, well,—1923 does not seem too far 
away ! 

* r - 

Other Things 

It appears that Dr. Weston of Zanzibar, a fierce controversialist 
and a very great Christian, is on the war-path against Dr, Temple. 
A former episode in which the attack was directed against Dr. 
Percival has been immortalized in the rhyme: 


“There once was a Zanzibarbarian, 
Who thought that some bishops are ‘Arian,’ 
So he wired off to Randall 
For bell, hook, and candle, 
But Randall—well, Randall’s a wary ’un, 
a wary ’un.” 


Randall is still at Canterbury, and he is still as unlikely as ever 
'o be enticed into action such as Zanzibar desires. And the arch- 
bishop is more than wary; he is a wise and courageous leader who 
has seen farther than many of his critics. The new daily 
mper, of which I wrote, is to appear next Monday, Mr. S. A. 
Spender is to be the political editor and as he has been for many 


—— 
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years of the Westminster Gazette, and a finer publicist is not to 
be found; from Birmingham Sir Charles Starmer is to come as 
general manager of the paper; he has been the head of a group of 
provincial papers, run by a company of strong and courageous 
public men of whom, I think Mr. Arnold Rowntree is chairman. 
The new paper is to be the “Westminster” turned into a 2d morn- 
ing paper. He is going to get up early, but its character is not 
to be changed, though the familiar green color is to go. 
> > > 


I like to add some verses when I find them in remote places. 
Here are some from “The Country Heart,” a quarterly magazine 
devoted to the exposition of the simple life, which keeps near to 
mother-earth and waging a gallant battle against the reign of 
machinery. Dr. Greville Macdonald, a well known physician and 
writer, a son of George Macdonald, is one of the editors and 
the literary quality of the magazine makes it a delight to read. 
3ut here is the poem. It is called a Socialist’s Prayer by Spencer 
Hurst: 

“Lord of Thy clemency 
Give us the wit to see 
Truth in simplicity. 


Lord in Thy patient care, 
Give the world strength to bear 
Self-gotten misery. 


Give our hearts grace to feel 
Each for the commonweal 
Passionate charity. 


Lend our hands skill to make 
Work fair for beauty’s sake, 
Pardon our drudgery, 


Lord of Thy clemency 
Give us the wit to see 
Truth in simplicity.’ 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 





Through Science to Faith 





By Newman Smyth 


“As knowledge grows, it is true that super- 
stitions vanish; but religion remains, the ro- 
mance ever new and ever true of our human 
life. And the title of this book itself is the 
confession of an abiding belief that reason is 
not condemned to pursue a darkening way 
down a blind alley, to face at last a blank, 
dead wall; but evolution is a thoroughfare 
which leads from God to God. And all the 


way through, reason walks with God.” 


Thus does the author state the argument of this 
book, which has become a standard work for young 
and inquiring ministers especially. ($1.75, plus 
12 cents postage.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Does Not the Original Article Go a 
Little Deeper than this Criticism? 


Epiror Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: McAfee’s article in The 
Christian Century for October 27 on “Some Un-Christian As- 
Christian Missions.” It some rather serious 
charges against the missionary enterprise, namely, that it is 
narrowly sectarian in policy and patronizing in its spirit. The 


I have just been reading Dr. 


pects oi makes 


charges are not true, nor entirely untrue so far as the past his- 
But it seems to me that the 
general impression of the article is that these evils have not 
been and are not being eradicated or alleviated. This is not 
so. It seems to me that any fair-minded student of the activi- 
ties of the Home Missions Council or the Foreign Missions 
the various denominational 
boards, home or foreign, one to the other, will have to admit 
that the prevailing spirit of these boards is one of large-minded 
and far-sighted cooperation in the interests of the kingdom of 


tory of missions is concerned. 


Conference, or of the relations of 


God, not that of petty denominationalism. 

No one 
the boards everywhere, or that it has found its perfect ex- 
pression all fields. 
that been instituted have given any evidence of being 
typical of the prevailing spirit and ideal of our missionary lead- 


can of course claim that this spirit actuates all of 


upon But to say that none of the policies 


have 


ers does not seem to me a fair representation of the case. The 
surveys and allocation of fields by the Home Missions Council 
and similar methods upon the foreign field at an even earlier 
date do not point in this direction. 

There is, unfortunately, little doubt that the spirit of patron- 


izing superiority toward the objects of missionary activity is 
altogether too prevalent among the rank and file of our church 
members. But that this is the spirit in which our mission 
conducting work 
quaintance with them or with their utterances. 
laid 


church, the 


boards are their is not borne out by my ac- 
The emphasis 
strengthening of the native 


made to 


development and 
efforts encourage assume 
an increasing measure of self-direction would seem to point 
in the 


upon the 
that are it to 


Anyone who will take the trouble to 
put out by the various departments of mis- 
will find the strongest possible 


spirit of 


other direction. 
study the literature 
education 


sionary emphasis 


placed upon the sympathetic cooperation as the only 
attitude. It takes time for this point of 


view to filter down to the membership of our churches, but it 


right and Christian 
is none the less typical of the leadership in the boards them- 
selves. 

McAfee’s 
refutation He refers appre- 
late President Howard S. Bliss 
at Beirut, entitled “The Mod- 
which first appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
for May, 1920. Dr. McAfee that this 
article moved to exclaim: “If this is what missions 
then I am for them.” But he goes on to state that Dr. 
Bliss did not speak for any mission board and certainly leaves 
the reader to that his did not have the ap- 
proval of any such board. 

Dr. McAfee 
two months of its 


statement in Dr article admits of 


definite 


(ne further 


even more and positive 


ciatively to an article by the 
of the Syrian Protestant College 
ern Missionary,” 
says anyone who read 
would be 
means, 


infer utterances 


aware that this article, within 
the Atlantic Monthly, was 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, in its envelope series for July, 1920, and dis- 
With that 
reprint was a prefatory note signed by Dr. James L. Barton, the 
foreign the hoard, in the strongest 
possible terms approval of Dr. Bliss’ message and accepting 
it as a fair presentation of the spirit and policy of the modern 
missionary movement. 

I have no quarrel 


seems not to be 
appearance in 
reprinted by the 


tributed by the thousands among its constituency. 
secretary of 


expressing 


with a frank statement of facts, even 
though they may be disagreeable, and I recognize the stimu- 


lating value of constructive criticism. But constructive criti. 
cism takes account of all honest efforts toward improvement 
and this Dr. not do. In these days 
when the mwsionary enterprise is facing unparalleled oppor. 
tunities at home and abroad and when its needs call for the 
utmost of loyal and self-sacrificing support, it would seem to 
deserve all that can honestly be said in its favor. And this jg 
all that it asks. Hersert W. Gates. 
Secretary, Missionary Department, 


McAfee’s article does 


Congregational Education Society, 
Boston, Mass. 


Thank the Lord for Ignorance 
Eritor THe Curist‘aAn CENTUky: 

SIR: I Mr. Gailagher’s criticism of the 
“Unchristian Christian Century,” and “To Mr. Bryan’s Defense.” 
and to strengthen your courage I enclose my check for renewal 
of your excellent paper. I would not do without it. I am a Con. 
gregational minister, and like your paper better than any religious 
paper I have ever read. 


have just read 


I think you are at least 98 per cent 
I have 
studied the results of years of scientific research by men who 
have devoted their 


Christian. I have had the profit of a university course. 


lives to it, and my study of science and 
philosophy have made my Bible seem so much more real and s¢ 
much more true to me. I confess I have no desire to sit under 
Mr. Bryan, who presumes to speak with authority upon subjects 
his training does not justify his speaking upon. I thought your 
article on Mr. Bryan was exceedingly fair. I am reminded of 
the man who said to Phillips Brooks upon an occasion when Mr. 
Brooks had given a reasonable interpretation of a biblical incident 
“The Lord doesn’t need your book larnin’.”. “No,” replied Mr. 
Brooks, with a smile, “and he doesn’t need your ignorance, either.” 


Ravenna, Nebr. Row.anp N. Croup. 


“Let Us Reason Together” 


Enitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 
Sir: 


I have just finished reading the correspondence pages o! 
the latest Christian Century, and I note that considerable of this 
lively space is consumed these days by criticisms of your theological 
opinions. Now I am sure these attacks are productive of no little 
geod. They do no particular harm to your publication and the 
certainly must afford enormous relief to your critics. There are 
few things the general public enjoys more than to speak its miné 
freely about its minister’s sermons and its editor’s policies. I am 
human, so I also derive great pleasure from this exercise. Ergo 
I take my place in the line and await my turn to punch a hole 
The Christian Century’s correspondence page, 

First, let me say that this journal has been making regula 
visits to my mail box for several years because it is not primaril) 
a propagandist publication. I get sick and tired of receiving mai 
matter which attempts directly or indirectly to “line me up” with 
something. When I tear the wrapper off it says, “Read me ané 
then get into my procession.” The Christian Century says 
“Come, sit down and let us reason together.” 

Then, I read your journal because it sometimes gives me 4 
“jar.” There seems to be some who think that no religious pape! 
which is not as mild and meek as a Sunday school sheet has any 
place under the sun. Some people ought by no means to subscribe 
for The Christian Century. The pain of thinking is too much for 
them, They can’t stand it. Let them follow their chosen protagonist 
and go in peace. One would think, however, that a man who 4 
sumes to know enough to be a minister, especially if he is a col- 
lege graduate, would have a judgment reliable enough and a faith 
secure enough to examine all things. Minds, like soil, product 
best if they are torn up, tilled and pulverized occasionally. 

When a man mixes the ideas of The Christian Century wit? 
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ic own stock and stirs them in his mental crucible the resulting 
sroduct is always gratifying. Its predominant nature after the 
process is completed may be in your favor or his own, but in 
either case the mere fact that there was activity will produce 
much good. 

My spiritual health is more robust for being a reader of The 
hristian Century. I arise and give thanks for this refreshing 
reeze which sweeps across the monotonous plains of “cut-and- 
iriedness.” 


Newton, Ia, Pau. E. Becker. 


Soliciting For Missions 
THe CHRIsTIAN CENTURY: 
Sir: Loving the Lord and all men, I arise early in the morning 
I had dreamed 
wring the night that my church had given twenty-three dollars 
I had thought in the last few 
ys of doing something for the kingdom at home and abroad. 


My soul is full of ardor on the subject. 


ready to do great things for the cause of religion. 
nd seventy-five cents for missions. 


Go to now,—I will go 
t among the brethren and do something for the missionary 
iety. Perhaps, I can raise a nice sum. 

{s | crank my fliver I whistle a tune from our hymn-book, By 
I have heard Brother Tytefist whistle that tune very 
ften. Gayly I drive forth in my 1910 model, with a small note 
ok in my pocket and a well-sharpened pencil. I 
Brother Gotlotts. 

iello, Brother Gotlotts!” And I shake hands in a pastoral 
hion. We sit down together beneath the spreading maple 


the Way, 


drive in at 





did your oats turn out?” I ask. Of course, I do not 
nuch about his oats, but you see I must get on common 


ground with him, Oats or hogs make a fine subject with which 


start a conversation when you are after missionary money. 
He informs me that he has just marketed his hogs. I knew 
t some of his hogs had died of cholera, and many of those 
shipped were exposed. But what of that? Did he not belong to 
ch? And did he not hold tenaciously to the faith once 
ered to the saints? And besides, it would not 
interfere with the business of my parishioners. 


Indeed, yes! 
My business 
ion. Then also, Brother Gotlotts pays twenty-five dollars 
salary, and when the Ladies’ Aid gives a social he brings 
le family. It does not pay for the minister to upset such 
nancial resources of the church. 

I know 
I discuss with 
1 why it does not rain lately, and why Brothers A and B do not 


identally, I ask Brother Gotlotts how his family is, 
are all well, but I am sparring for time. 

me to church any more. Suddenly, by a flash of inspiration I 
ip my mind to press Brother Gotlotts for a generous gift 
the Lord’s work. But say,—how the inspiration cools as my 
from the vision to the prosperous form of my parish- 
formidable he looks. 


How Finally, in a sneaking cort of 


I ask Brother Gotlotts if he would not like to donate a little 
ething toward the missionary offering. 
under such Once I felt that 


I was in college when I solicited the merchants for 


you feel circumstances ! 

while 
money with which to support our baseball team, which had not 
von a game all season. 


W "W 
wel, you 


Dut he 


shocked for a 
Then there is a far away 
It is not toward heaven, but toward the corn 
My question has raised a battle in his soul. He is meditating. 
the great and mighty battles of the soul! After much travail 
I know that last year he gave a dollar. 
What did Brother Acres give?” he asks, 

| hesitatingly say, “Seventy-five cents.” 

Hurrah for our dear parishioner! Hurrah for the power of 
suggestion | 


Gotlotts is 
recovers in another moment. 


know Brother moment, 


0k in his eyes. 
¢ seems near a decision. 
“Put me down for the same.” Thus does Brother Gotlotts 


ayerfully reduce his subscription to seventy-five cents. 
Auxvasse, Mo. A. F. Larson. 
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Do you want 


WELLS’ 
Outline of History 


for $2.50? 


F SO, send us one new annual 
subscription to The Christian 
Century, with remittance for 

same ($4.00, ministers $3.00), 
plus $2.50, and we will send you 
Wells’ great work, postpaid. 


Fill out this coupon and mail to us. 


The Christian Century, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Enclosed find $.........., for which 


send The Christian Century for one year 
to 


on tne betaeeas kbukweeneeus 


Address 


7 


I enclose also $2.50, for which send me 
copy H. G. Wells’ “Outline of History,”’ 
postpaid. 


I an 6 wa 6006006 


Address 


7 








NOTE: If you are not interested in this 
offer, hand it to your non-subscribing friend, 
who may send us $6.50 (or $5.50 if a min- 
ister) and secure both the book and The 


Christian Century for one year. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Handicapped* 


HE night brings out the stars—difficulties develop latent 
: energies. Paul reached Rome—his dream came true— 
but notice how he was handicapped. He did not come to 
Rome, mount a great platform and find himself preaching to 
masses of men. He came in obscurely, chained to a guard. At 
two or three places near the Imperial City little groups of Chris- 
tians met him, but the sect was everywhere spoken against. Chris- 
tians were disregarded, neglected, despised. It was nothing to be 
a Christian! The trial dragged along; the Jews seeming not to 
have enough interest in it to force the issue. He was allowed to 
rent a house and to have comparative freedom, except that always 
the was chained to the solitary Roman soldier, who was often a 
cynical worldling, all out of sympathy with Paul and his interests. 
‘Could anyone be much more handicapped? Champion of a de- 
spised cult, anxious about the outcome of his trial, bound to a 
foreign guard, suffering the humiliation of such a position, com- 
pelled to rent his own church, unable to speak from the big for- 
ums, deserted except by a faithful handful, suffering constantly 
from his “thorn in the flesh,” short of funds, and a thousand 
miles from home! Only a strong heart, only one who had learned 
to lean hard on God, could endure all that. But Paul not only 
endured, he triumphed over every obstacle. His burning soul 
converted the guards, who in turn became advertising agents 
and for two whole years Paul preached to a steady stream of 
earnest souls. They touched him and were made whole. His fire 
kindled them. Fire spreads, and, after a while, servants from 
Caesar's palace heard the wonderful story of the Saviour. The 
church grew. The disciples took courage from the heroic en- 
durance of their master and withstood all scorn for the Name's 
sake; they glorified in their sufferings. It is stated that one 
misguided enthusiast went about trying to get himself killed! 
It was Paul who wrote in large letters, “Endure hardship like 
a good soldier.” Paul thought of himself as a servant of Jesus 
Christ; “Bond-servant” the word really signifies. If a man has 
that conception of himself it changes his whole attitude toward 
life. How many of us think of ourselves as bond-servants of 
Christ? A servant does not expect much for himself, he will be 
willing to toil and endure suffering. 

This lesson should breathe courage! It should rebuke the 
Who is handicapped like Paul? You live in a congenial 
city, you are surrounded by friends, you may have enemies but 
they are few and you waste no time thinking of them (As Henry 
van Dyke says—“Think seldom of your enemies, often of your 
friends and everyday of Christ.”) You have fair health, Chris- 
tianity is popular, it has the seal of good form and general 
approval, you are free to go and come, a beautiful church provides 
a forum for you, a class of delightful and stimulating people 
come each Sunday expectantly to hear you; you may be limited 
in finance but you have no reasonable fear; what excuse have 
you for blues, fears, doubts, suspicions, envyings or anything else 
to mar your happiness and usefulness? Paul comes in this lesson 
to inspire us, to drive away our miserable dejections. After we 
study this story we can stand up and go a day’s journey with 
song and strength. 

Or perhaps you are handicapped. Perhaps you have suffered 
in health, or you have had heavy financial reverses, or you are in 
a strange city, or your church is misunderstood and scorned, 
.or your Sunday school is second-rate and hopelessly behind the 
times, or you are surrounded by critics and narrow-minded hypo- 
crites; some Roman guard of an elder is always by your side re- 
fusing you the slightest freedom, keeping you chained always to 
the blood-rusted past—well, think of Paul. He overcame his 
handicap. He triumphed in spite of the world, the flesh and the 
devil! Nothing can hold a true soul back, you can’t keep a good 


blues. 


*Dec. 4, “Paul in Melita and Rome. Acts 28:1, 11-16. 
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man down. If your faith is hot enough it will burn away all bands. 
Cheer up and drive on. 

Many ministers are discouraged today. Who has a better 
right to take this lesson personally? You may be misunderstood, 
my brother, heretic hunters may dog your footsteps, those who 
ought to help only find fault, small crowds may attend your 
faithful preaching, a small salary may cause you to be constantly 
anxious about what you shall eat, drink and wear, but Paul comes 
to drive away your discouragement. “Count your blessings.” 
Overcome your handicap as the great apostle did his. We need 
this lesson. Paul rises like a great rock in a weary land. We 
resolve to “carry on”—to gloriously triumph! 

JoHN R. Ewers, 


BOOKS 


Tue New Stone Ace 1x NortHern Europe, by John M. Tyler, 
Many years have passed since the advent of Darwinism, and many 
archeologists have devoted their lives to the search for the remains 
of early humanity, yet the question of where and how man origi- 
nated is still unsettled. We know that the earliest remains of man- 
like animals are found in eastern and southeastern Asia, and in 
Java have been found the remains of a creature that was probably 
much like man’s ancestors. From the first ape-man to the hunter 
of Neanderthal, made famous by H. G. Wells, is a long step; one 
that occupied thousands of years in the taking. From the primi- 
tive Neanderthal man to the first known homo sapiens, typified 
by the remarkable “Old Man of Cro-Magnon,” was another long 
step, or series of steps, the whole history of which can never be 
known. 

The Cro-Magnon Man was the highest product of the Old Stone 
age; shortly after his arrival in Europe it ended. The change from 
the age of chipped stone implements to that of polished ones took 
place from fifteen to twenty thousand years ago. Researches in 
Asia indicate that there the transition was of much earlier date, 
and that the “New Stone” men migrated westward from the re- 
gion of the Iranian Plateau. As Dr. Tyler shows, they were pos- 
sessed of a tolerably high culture. They buried their dead, built 
temples, farmed and kept numerous domesticated animals, plaited 
nets, and did rude weaving. Some of them erected elaborate 
dwellings on the borders of lakes, while others lived on the land 
They appear to have fought few wars, for most of their imple- 
ments are designed for hunting and other pacific industries. 

The evolution of man during the New Stone age was largely 
one of ethics and invasions. Dr. Tyler shows how the continued 
influx of more highly cultured peoples from the east, bringing with 
them many ideas and institutions differing from those of the crude 
New Stone peoples of Europe made for a continual progress i 
civilization. Industry and activity were given high premiums, 
for with the crowding of the country came wars, in which the most 
capable won. Along with wars came the necessity for social life 
pooling of interests in self-defence, and steady progress in invet- 
tion and control of the inanimate. New ideas clashed with old, 
and thought, both philosophical and practical, was stimulated. 
Finally came the use of metals in place of stone, and the New 
Stone age gradually passed. In it was laid the foundation for the 
civilizations of Europe and Asia, and eventually of the world, it 
later ages. That foundation was struggle, war, competition of 
matter and of mind,--a foundation that, in the opinion of a steadily 
increasing number of people, threatens to destroy much of the 


structure that has been erected on it. (Scribner’s. 3.00). 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Federal Council Pays 
Tribute to Unknown Soldier 

The honors paid to the unknown sol- 
dier at Washington on Armistice Day 
included a special service conducted by 
the Federal Council of Churches. Bishop 
McDowell had promised to be present, 
but in his illness Dr. Watson read a beau- 
tiful prayer which had been prepared by 
him. The tribute which was brought 
-onsisted of an American flag with a 
white cross in the center, which was car- 
ried by the Rev. Gaylord S. White, Rev. 
F. Paul Langthorne. Dr. William Adams 
Brown of Union Theological Seminary 
delivered the address. He said: “In the 
spirit of unity and faith, grateful to God 
jor past guidance and protection, we, 
representatives of the Protestant Chris- 
tans of America, bring to this historic 
spot our tribute of affection and pride. 
Center and symbol of our national life, 
this place is consecrated anew by the 
valor and devotion of our beloved dead, 
vhom this unknown soldier we honor 
here today represents. In this solemn 
hour deep calls to deep; patriotism is an- 
swered by religion. Gratefully will we 
cherish, resolutely will we guard this 
well-loved land, our spiritual mother, 
home of the patriots to whose vigilant 
courage and unstinted sacrifices we owe 
our liberty as a nation. But we dare not 
forget, least of all at this hour and in 
this place, that patriotism alone is not 
enough. Servants of the Prince of 
Peace, we are called to a wider citizen- 
ship, a fellowship in which all the peo- 
ples of mankind may share. In the king- 
com of God, which is the brotherhood of 
men of good will of every land and race, 
those who were once enemies may find 

vork for the common weal reconcil- 
ition and peace. In this faith we wel- 
me those who have come to us from 
across the sea, to join with us in seek- 
ing a better way. To this larger serv- 
‘e, this higher patriotism we now re- 
ledicate ourselves, in the unconquerable 
hope that in spite of every obstacle we 
shall attain at last the goal for which 
these heroes gave their lives—a warless 
world. God forbid that we should fail 
them in this hour of our opportunity.” 


Pacific School of Religion 

Has a New President 

The Pacific School of Religion which 
erates adjacent to the University of 
alifornia. at Berkeley has_ recently 
alled Dr. Herman F. Swartz as presi- 
‘ent. Dr. Swartz has served as field 
secretary of the home mission board of 
the Congregational denomination. He 
‘as also executive secretary of the Pil- 
grim Memorial Fund. The Pacific 
hool of Religion is now operating as 
‘union enterprise, and its faculty is com- 
posed of men from various communions. 
‘Tis In quite as commanding a position 
on the west coast as is Union Seminary 
On the east. 


\ 


Seminary Enrollment 

Ncreases in Some Schools 

_ The debate among Christian leaders 
to the facts with regard to enrollment 


for the study of divinity continues. The 
editor of the Christian Register con- 
ducted an investigation recently, and dis- 
covered that thirteen representative in- 
stitutions of first grade had made a con- 
siderable gain in attendance. These in- 
stitutions had in 1921 1,506 students as 
compared with 1,209 in 1914. The larg- 
est enrollment is in Southern Baptist 
Seminary at Louisville, where there are 
345 students now as over against 235 in 
1914. The Divinity School of Boston 
University comes next with 277 as over 
against 238 in 1914. The instructors in 
reply to the questionnaire insisted that 
the quality of the students has not fallen 
off during the past twenty-five years. On 
this topic there can be only opinion, of 
course. 


Women Call 
Conference on Unity 

A group of devoted Episcopalian 
women of Boston recently called togeth- 
er a conference on Christian unity in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Bishops Lawrence 
and Brent were present and spoke on 
next steps in the cause of unity. Among 
the other speakers were Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton, Congregationalist, and Rev. W. 
L. Sperry, Presbyterian. The Metho- 
dists were represented by President Mur- 
lin of Boston University. Mrs. H. W. 
Peabody spoke for the Baptists. The 
spirit of the meeting was fraternal in 
every way and those present went away 
feeling that the walls between the de- 
nominations grow feebler every day. 


Prospective Pastor 
Proposes a Creed 

Rev. A, C. Dixon, who received a call 
recently from University Baptist church 
of Baltimore, attached some rather un- 
usual conditions to the acceptance of the 
call. He insisted that the church should 
adopt the fundamentalist creed which is 
sponsored by the conservatives of his 
denomination. He also made it a con- 
dition that no pew rents should be per- 
mitted in the church, but that the church 
should be supported by the practice of 
Christian stewardship. Dr. Dixon was 
once pastor of Moody church of Chicago 
and is counted as one of the strong 
leaders of the premillennialists of Amer- 
ica. Usually the churches have been 
blamed for laying hard conditions on the 
ministers in its demands for orthodoxy. 
Here is a case in which the minister pro- 
poses a creed that would greatly narrow 
freedom of opinion. 


Status of 
Methodist Reunion 

The present proposal of the Methodist 
Episcopal church is that there shall be 
a constitutional convention of the two 
Methodisms to arrive at a plan for re- 
union. The idea of a convention has not 
been very congenial to the thinking of 
the southern group, but it seems that 
there would be an impassé on any other 
plan so many leaders of southern Metho- 
dism are writing and speaking in favor 
of a convention. In.case a convention 
agreed upon a plan for reunion, this plan 


would have to go back to the respective 
general conferences, and to the annual 
conferences for ratification. The project 
has not looked hopeful the past summer 
but it becomes increasingly evident that 
sectional division cannot continue to 
flourish. 


Y. M. C. A. Works at Problem 
of Interracial Peace 

Colored men and white men will sit 
down together to consider the problem 
of interracial peace at a great Y. M. C. A. 
conference to be held at Cincinnati De- 
cember 1-4. Leaders of both races will 
participate as speakers. The keynote 
of the meeting will be sounded by Dr. 
John R. Mott. Among the other distin- 
guished speakers will be Dr. W. W. Al- 
exander of Atlanta, director of the Inter- 
racial Commission; Dr. R. R. Moton, 
principal of Tuskugee Institute; Dr. 
George E. Haynes, formerly director of 
Negro economics in the United States 
3ureau of Labor. Responses have been 
secured from enough people already to 
guarantee that the conference will be a 
great success. 


Chicago Churches Send 
Message to Washington 

Ministers of Chicago were not afraid 
to speak out on Armistice Sunday. Dr. 
Howard Agnew Johnson, secretary of 
the Chicago Church Federation, has is- 
sued a report in which he says that 450 
ministers representing a constituency of 
225,000 members, delivered the peace mes- 
sage on a single Sunday. The various 
churches holding the services adopted a 
resolution which was sent to Washing- 
ton. A telegram went to President Hard- 
ing and Secretary Hughes apprising 
them of the action of the varions Chi- 
cago churches. 


Presbyterians Will 
Emphasize Giving 

The Presbyterian church in the U. S. 
\. has been stirred up on the subject 
of giving by the achievements of the 
United Presbyterians. The latter ae, 
nomination gives pretty nearly three times 
as much for benevolence per capita as 
the Presbyterians. The stewardship idea 
has been emphasized by them for years, 
and this is believed to be the secret of 
their success. The Presbyterian church 
will emulate this success, and Dr. A, F. 
McGarrah, church efficiency expert, is 
trying to induce Bible classes to study 
stewardship. In the Chicago Presbytery 
1,115 men were in classes studying stew- 
ardship on October 16. The number 
grows continually. 


Preacher Charges War 
to the Diplomats 

Rev. W. L. Barth, pastor of Second 
Christian church of Cedar Rapids, Ia., spoke 
on Armistice Sunday on the ideals of 
peace, and his sermon was so impressive 
that local papers published it in full, War 
in his view is a product of wrong leader- 
ship. He said: “War is the unclean spawn 
of professional diplomats—of men whose 
business is war, human life is relatively of 
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little account with them. The staggering 
price of war is borne by the common peo- 
ple, and by them alone, for the unclean 
tragedy of all wars is the fact that the rul- 
ing classes are stronger and richer after 
war than before. They tell us we shall 
have war with Japan. They tell us that a 
war with Mexico is more than a probability 
in the not distant future. Is there any one 
who can give an intelligent reason why we 
shall fight the Mexican people? Would 
there be talk of a war with Mexico 
if Mexico had no booty, no oil wells or 
copper mines or resources of fabulous rich- 
Of course these considerations will 
never be We shall piously talk 
about a backward people, and the blessings 
of liberty and civilization we shall bring 
but incidentally, when the war is 
over, we shall own a generous slice of her 
oil wells, their mines and natural re- 


any 


ness? 


urged. 


them; 


sources. 


New Teacher of Missions 
at Moody Institute 

Moody Institute of Chicago has a new 
teacher of missions in the person of Rev. 
Robert H. Glover, a missionary of many 
years’ experience in China. He will di- 
rect the missionary course of the insti- 
tute, succeeding Rev. E. J. Pace, who 
will henceforth work in the institute’s ex- 
tension department. Dr. Glover received 
Toronto University, the 

York and the New 
Training College. In 
service in China he 
pioneered an enterprise in a section that 
had not been previously open to mission- 
ary In recent years he has been 
the work of three prov- 
inces of China for the Christian and Mis- 
Alliance. 


his education in 
University of New 
York Missionary 


his many years of 


work. 


supervisor of 
sionary 


Moderators of America 
Join in a Public Appeal 

So far as known the moderators and 
presiding the evangelical de- 
nominations of America have never until 
th cooperated in a joint appeal to 
The Fed- 
Council of Churches called them to- 
gether recently, and they united in speak- 
ing to the nation on the subject of world 
peace. Among the many weighty utter- 
ances in this document are the following: 
“\ sweeping reduction of armaments we 
hold to be an imperative necessity. The 
present riot of expenditure on armies and 
battleships throughout the world, at a 
time our resources are needed for 
at a time when 
men are dying of starvation, 
a sin against humanity for 
we all alike humbly to re- 
Worse still, competitive armaments 
will lead again, as in the past they always 
to the distrust and suspicion that 
nourish the For the 
Pacific ac- 


officers of 


1s Veat 


the nation on a public matter. 


eral 


when 
constructive tasks, even 
millions of 

ard as 
need 


pent 


have, 
seeds of future war. 
problem of the 
solutions must be found. If 
irritation are removed, if 
and be allowed to spread 
till they lead at last to conflict in arms, 
it would mean not only all the unspeak- 


perplexing 
ceptable 
causes of not 


jealousy fear 


able evils of every war, but also the death 

»f the great enterprise of Chris- 
ian missions which through years of 
patient and unselfish service have been 
breaking down barriers between race and 
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race and ministering to international 


brotherhood.” 


Rheims Protestants 
Lay Cornerstone 

On the site of the old building de- 
stroyed by the shells of the Germans the 
Evangelical Reformed church of Rheims 
laid the cornerstone of their new struc- 
ture recently. During the four years of 
bombardment of their city many of the 
members of this church lived in under- 
ground rock-hewn caves. Here they wor- 
shipped, and their children were born. 
In these days of reconstruction they have 
given heroically for the rebuilding of 
their sanctuary. They wish to build not 
only a house of worship, but a parish 
house as well, with a gymnasium and 
rooms for the various social activities 
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which are now associated with city work 
\ library will be installed in the ney 
parish house. The French people wil 
erect the house of worship, and the Fed. 
eral Council of Churches of this country 
has made of itself a collection agency 
to receive a hundred thousand dollars for 
the parish house. 


Not a Pacifist but 
Opposes War 

The ministers are nearly a unit in this 
country in opposing war. Many have bee 
converted to a _ theoretical pacifism, and 
would go to prison rather than cooperate 
with another war, Others have more of 
the opportunist attitude in bringing in the 
great reform. Such evidently is the cage 
with Rev. J. J. Castleberry, who spoke on 
Armistice Sunday on the problem of world 


The Detroit Gathering of Methodism 


NATIONAL conference called by 

leaders of the Methodist Episcopal 

church for Detroit, November 15- 
17, was held in Central Methodist church, 
The entire official body of the church was 
present, and these many leading 
pastors and laymen from various sections 
of the country, The meeting came together 
with the express purpose of considering 
the national, international, social, political 
and economic needs of the world. New op- 
portunities have come to Methodism as a 
result of the Centenary Movement. At the 
same time no provision has been made to 
carry on at the present high level of achieve- 
ment after the present fund is all ex- 
pended. Though only 67 per cent of the 
pledges are being paid, nevertheless Meth- 
odism has more money than it ever had in 
its history before, and much’ more 
than any other Protestant communion 
has ever had. 

The devotional element was emphasized 
in the meeting, and near the opening of the 
conference the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was administered by the resident 
bishop and his attendants. Bishop Mc- 
Dowell brought the delegates up standing 
with his clear call for a larger devotion to 
Jesus Christ. He said: “Our first business 
here is to be sure that Jesus has the mastery 
over our lives and plans, It is easy to say 
‘Lord, Lord,’ easy to declare our orthodoxy, 
to make a shibboleth out of the su- 
Christ. But we shall not get 
through this difficult hour on a verbal state- 
ment, however sound. 
met by easy treatment. Our first question 
is: Who is our Master at this hour? In 
the heart of us we can have but one answer: 
our Master Christ. He has 
We have no compromise 


besides 


easy 


premacy of 


Deep issues are not 


One 1s even 


our vote. 
candidate.” 

The racial question was handled with 
gloves. Dr, Emmett J. Scott, secretary- 
treasurer of Howard University of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who during the war was 
assistant to the secretary of war 
relative to colored 
troops and civilians, spoke on “Present Day 
Negro Thought.” Dr. Scott said: “In all 
with the leaders and 
thinkers of my race I have not found even 
one who did not regard the discussion of 
the subject of the so-called social equality 


spec ial 


advising in matters 


my acquaintance 


as a psychological makeshift adopted by 
some men to choke off the economic, edv- 
cational and political advancement of a race 
which is forging ahead in spite of this 
paranoiac phantasy of delusion. It is social 
justice that the negro seeks. A great and 
powerful country cannot afford to assure 
him less, In substitution for lynchings, he 
wants justice in the courts; he wants the 
privilege of serving on juries; the right to 
vote; the right to hold office like other citi- 
zens. He wants better educational facilities, 
abolition of the ‘Jim Crow’ car and of dis- 
crimination and segregation in the govern- 
ment service ; the same military training and 
chance for promotion in the United States 
army that other men enjoy; destruction of 
the peonage system and equal wage, better 
housing, better sanitary conditions and re- 
forms in those penal institutions where men 
and women of his race have suffered griev- 
ous wrongs.” 

Dr. Lucius H. Bugbee faced in his ad- 
dress the problem of securing adequate 
leadership for Methodist enterprises. He 
asserted that “the church is not attracting 
to the ranks of its ministry young men of 
outstanding genius and character.” In 
seeking for explanations for this disheart- 
ening fact, he said: “There must be ade- 
quate freedom. Young men must know 
that if they are entering into any form of 
Christian service they will not be hampered 
and hindered by ecclesiastic restrictions and 
regulations, Men are impatient just now 
of denominational shibboleths and ince 
dental differences. There must be time to 
think and pray and experience for one’s self 
that the Christian messages may bear the 
stamp of that authority which comes from 
individual thinking and experiences. We 
must stop handing down ready-made pro 
grams from church officials and encouragt 
the individual leader to express his own i 
itiative in his own program.” 

The closing session in Woodward Ave 
nue Tabernacle was the largest the 
series, for the citizens of Detroit were ac- 
mitted. At this session a topic of nationa 
interest was presented called “Christ and 
the Nations.” At this high level the com 
ference closed and Methodism having takes 
stock of itself will go to the routine task 
once more determined to realize on ™% 
hopes. 
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pace. He said: “I will not take the ex- 
treme position that war is never justifiable, 
but to say the least it is a mighty vampire 
ahiog the life blood out of civilization. 
It not only is an economic evil, but it is a 
moral crime. The moral havoc wrought by 
war is worse than the physical effect— 
jastardly as that is, Bridges can be rebuilt, 
‘ities restored and blasted fields made to 
lossom again with beauty, but the moral 
simply is beyond repair. Hence 
the inexorable laws of God are against war 
and the decree has gone forth: ‘They that 
take up the sword shall perish by the 
The time at last has come in the 
ition of civilized society when war, like 
and witchcraft, must be done away 
It is a political and moral anachron- 
1 belongs to the outgrown past—the 
tribal animosities and conflicts— 
the age of brotherhood, goodwill and 
owship. 


wreckage 


Disciples Again Show 
a Good Gain 


many years the Disciples were 
known as the most rapidly growing re- 
ligious body in America. During the war 
growth came to an end, and for sev- 
years a small loss was registered. 
loss has been explained by many 
ers according to individual tem- 
ument and viewpoint. Some spoke of 
nditions, others of a more accu- 
method of gathering statistics, while 
others saw in the theological tur- 
of recent national conventions a 
ce of morale. The new year- 
yw on the press shows a gain the 
ir of 30,000 as compared with a 
he previous year of 6,805. The state 
liana reports the biggest Disciples 
the past year, 14,000, while Kan- 
second with 10,000. This year 
emphasis is being given evange- 
| there is evident an apprecia- 
the fact that new times demand 
ruiting methods. 


Presbyterians Will 
Hold Field Days 


Presbyterian field days will be held in 
nous parts of the country during De- 
r. Dr. H. C. Swearingen, the new 
or, will speak in a number of 
these meetings. Few moderators have 
taken so many trips as Dr. Swearingen 
n the discharge of their duties. The 
ld Day campaign will open in Chicago 
ber 5 and 6; it will be carried to 
Toledo, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis and Mil- 
All the great Presbyterian 
causes will be presented in 
meetings, and the loyalties of the 
mobilized in their behalf. 


nt 
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Disciples Make Progress 
in Florida 

urch and its work prospers with 
»wment of any backward section 
country. Many sections of the 
land have been in a process of rapid 
ment in recent years, and among 
» state of Florida. Miami and 
> contend for the honor of be- 
most rapidly growing cities of 
: Disciples churches have heen 
‘recting some very creditable buildings in 
S$ state. In Miami, under the leader- 
of Homer E. Sala, a building has 


been erected costing $130,000 and dedi- 
cated without any public appeal for 
funds. In Jacksonville, First church has 
recently raised $100,000 for an enlarge- 
ment of the plant. Main Street church 
of Jacksonville is enlarging the plant and 
will soon have equipment valued at $125,- 
000. Riverside Avenue church of Jack- 
sonville has the plans drawn for a $100,- 
000 edifice. The state convention was held 
in Orlando recently with one hundred 
and thirty delegates from out of town. 
Rev. W. A. Harp of Clearwater was 
elected as president. 


Largest Electrical Church 
Sign Now in Philadelphia 

New York City formerly boasted the 
largest electrical sign advertising a 
church, but that honor is now passed on 
to Philadelphia. Oxford Presbyterian 
Community church has a sign which is 
built something like a monument with 
a broad base and a towering shaft. Read- 
ing up and down one discovers the word 
“Community,” and reading cross-wise, 
the word “Church.” On the base of the 
sign in smaller letters are the words 
“Oxford Presbyterian.” Not only does 
the enormous sign give the name of the 
church, but it carries a message daily 
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which is illuminated for the passers-by. 
One of the recent messages read: “Try 
the up tonic, lift up, smile up, cheer up. 
Pulling down your own face lifts up 
no one’s heart.” Rev. Herman B. Guhse 
is the pastor of this church. 


Disciples Group at 
Northwestern Organizes 

Northwestern University is no longer 
exclusively Methodist but large numbers 
of students come from the various evan- 
gelical groups. Sixty Disciples are en- 
rolled at Northwestern this year, thirty- 
five of them women. The women stu- 
dents have organized a Women’s Circle 
which will engage in mission study and 
cooperate with the Disciples Brotherhood 
House of Chicago. A Sunday school 
class has been organized for the exclu- 
sive use of Northwestern students in the 
local Disciples church, which will be 
taught by a bright young attorney. 


Congregational Women Want 
Armenian Women Rescued 
The Congregational 
of Missions of the Interior held its fifty- 
third annual meeting at First Congre- 
gational church of Chicago recently. Mrs. 
George M. Clark presided over the meet- 
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ing. Of general interest is the action 
these women took with regard to the 
Armenian girls still in captivity. Half 
of the Armenian nation has been wiped 
out by the Turks, the most colossal crime 
of history some say, and thousands of 
the most beautiful and attractive girls of 
the nation have been carried away into 
the Turkish harems. The Near East Re- 
lief has lacked facilities on account of 
meager funds in the rescue of these girls. 
The Congregational women in a series of 
resolutions pledge their support to a 
movement for the rescue of all Armenian 
girls in captivity. 


Deaconesses May 
Become Deacons 


A deacon in the Episcopal church is 
simply a candidate for holy orders who 
has advanced one step on his way to be- 
come a priest. Deaconesses belong to 
an order of women who are licensed to 
serve the church in a special way. These 
deaconesses will be changed into deacons 
if a new canon to be introduced in the 
General Convention of the church next 
year should pass. The deacon under 
present law can baptize, marry and bury 
the dead. The new order of deacon will 
not have these rights if the canon should 
pass. The older communions are much 
put to it to placate the rising feminist 
consciousness of the world and this bill 
would appear to be one of the many sops 
which # being offered to placate the 
militant element among the women. 


How Lloyd George Comes to Be 
Both a Disciple and Baptist. 

The church affiliation of David Lloyd 
George has been a moot question ever 
since he first became premier of the Brit- 
ish Empire. He has been claimed by 
both the Baptist and the Disciples com- 
munions. Rev. Ernest C. Mobley, a Dis- 
ciples minister who formerly held the 
pastorate of the Disciples church at 
Southampton, made a visit to the Welsh 
home of David Lloyd George some years 
ago. He reports an interview with the 
uncle and foster father of the premier. 
This uncle is pastor of the local Dis- 
ciples church. Nationality is a stronger 
tie in Great Britain than denomination, 
so when Lloyd George went to London 
he began attending the Welsh Baptist 
chapel, since the Disciples had no serv- 
ice in Welsh. When at home in Wales 
he attends the Disciples church. 


Sanctity of 
Marriage Association 

Only the most backward reforms are 
now without organization, and one can 
scarcely think of an idea which does not 
have a secretary. Among the newer re- 
form organizations is one within the fel- 
lowship of the Protestant Episcopal 
church called the Sanctity of Marriage 
Association. The president is Rev. Milo 
H. Gates and the general secretary Rev. 
Walker Gwynne. During the past year 
the organization has published two thou- 
sand each of four different tracts on the 
divorce question, 


Well-Known Churchman 
Visits His Boyhood Home 


Rev. Charles S. Macfarland recently 
visited his boyhood home at East Bos- 
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ton and participated in a union meeting 
of the churches there. In the early nine- 
ties he was pastor of a mission in this 
section and president of a union of all 
the young people’s societies of this dis- 
trict. The old adage about the lack of 
appreciation in one’s home town seems 
to be reversed in the casé of Dr. Mac- 
farland, for he was given a great ovation 
by his townspeople. 


Large Methodist 
Churches 

The Methodist churches with over a 
thousand members are interesting to the 
statisticians of the church. The recent 
vear-book shows that there are now 323 
such churches as compared with 163 in 
1915. The largest church in communion 
with the Methodist Episcopal denomina- 
tion is colored. The East Calvary church 
of Philadelphia has 3,320 members. The 
second largest is North Woodward Meth- 
odist church of Detroit, which has 3,117. 
Ohio has 38 of the large churches and 
Pennsylvania 30, 


Pope Will Call Council 
on Easter Question 

The Roman Catholic church will call 
a council in Rome next April to consider 
the question of a change of method in 
fixing Easter. The pope will not only 
invite leading ecclesiastics of his own 
communion, but astronomers and _ sci- 
entists. It is rumored that the pope will 
invite many prominent churchmen out- 
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side the Roman communion. These will 
be invited, not as representatives of their 
churches but as individuals. As is well 
known to historical students the present 
method of fixing Easter was the result 
of a compromise. It is believed that the 
coming conference will decide "to fix 
the Sunday nearest to April 15 as the 
annual date. Under the present system 
it is possible for Easter to come as early 
as March 22 or as late as April 25, 
Should the pope invite Christian leaders 
outside his own communion this fact will 
be rather more important than a change 
of date for Easter. 


Unitarians Holding 
Evangelistic Meetings 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League has in- 
sisted that the program of the Unitarian 
churches should have less arid intellecual- 
ism and more interest in the souls of men, 
Under the leadership of the league the two 
Unitarian churches of St. Louis will each 
hold a week’s series of evangelistic meet- 
ings in carrying out this program. Men 
will be invited to unite with the church 
“for the worship of God and the service of 
mankind in the spirit of Jesus.” Rev. Will- 
iam H. Sullivan of All Soul’s Church of 
New York and Rev. Palfrey Perkins of 
Weston, Mass,, are the preachers. The 
visiting ministers will keep office hours for 
seekers after the truth. The Unitarian 
Laymen’s League will be very active in 
publicity and personal work during this 
effort. 


Canadian War Cripples Plead for Peace 


Dramatic exemplification of the hor- 
rors of war was given the Central Con- 
gregational church of Winnipeg when the 
pastor, Rev. George Laughton, brought 
into his congregation one Sunday evening 
fifty war cripples, some of them without 
an arm and some without a leg. A few 
had both legs missing, and others were 
blind. Behind these marched in a hun- 
dred war widows. At the close of the ser- 
mon by the pastor on the destructiveness 
of war, a resolution was presented which 
had been previously passed by the Winni- 
peg Branch of the Amputations Asso- 
ciation of the Great War. The resolution 
read as follows: “Whereas there ss about 
to be held in Washington, D. C., a con- 
ference between the leading nations of 
the world, at which Canada will be rep- 
resented, to discuss disarmament. 

“And where as: the recent war did 
leave us with a legacy of widows and 
orphans and disabled men, and an over- 
whelming burden of taxation, with its 
accompanying depression of trade and 
unemployment. 

“And whereas: We as members of The 
Amputations Association of the Great 
War, having each lost a limb or limbs in 
the said war, know to a peculiar and 
intimate degree the handicap which war 
imposes on us as individuals. 

“And whereas: It ms our earnest desire 
that the present and future generations 
of the world be spared the horrors of 
the years 1914-1918, and the subsequent 
handicap under which we as Amputations 
suffer. 


“And whereas: The armistice and peace 
treaty did not bring about the peace we 
had a right to expect; but instead has 
left the seeds for future wars, which will 
be greater in their intensity, hatred and 
mutilation. 

“Therefore be it resolved: That we, 
‘The Winnipeg Branch of the Amputa- 
tions Association of the Great Wat, 
whilst once again asserting our loyalty 
to his majesty the king, Canada and the 
British Empire, do strongly oppose the 
settling of all and any national disputes 
by means of war. To this end we wsh 
to assure Canada’s representative at the 
forthcoming conference on disarmament 
of our whole-hearted support of any at 
tion he may take to bring about a bet 
ter understanding between the nations, 
leading ultimately to a peaceful league 
of nations.” 

Having read these resolutions the pas 
tor called upon all who believed that 
these should be forwarded to Sir Robert 
Borden, with the endorsement of the 
congregation present, to rise. Without 4 
single known exception that vast audi- 
ence rose to its feet. The resolutions, 
with the account of their endorsement 
by the people present at that service, 
have been forwarded to Canada’s dele 
gate at Washington. Mr. Laughton has 
announced that every Sunday evening, 
while the conference at Washington 1s ® 
session, he will discuss some phase °% 
the deliberations. This he does at the 
request of the board of management. 





























= . TWO FOR THE 

Christmas Gifts « PRICE OF ONE 

The most acceptable gift you can make to your friends at the Christmas 
season is a year's subscription to 


The Christian Century 


And the next best is a good book! We will send The Christian Cen- 
tury for a year to one of your friends, and a selected book to another 
— and both for the price of a year’s subscription to The Christian Cen- 
tury ($4.00; to ministers, $3.00). Think what 52 visits of The Chris- 
tian Century would mean to Friend Number One, and what a year’s 


reading of The Daily Altar, for example, would mean to Friend Num- 
ber Two! 


Note |: We have prepared a beautiful and digni- 
fied Christmas greeting card to be sent to Friend Num- BOOKS 
ber One a few days before Christmas asking him (or 
her) to accept The Christian Century as a Christmas gift _ The Daily Altar.. Willett and Mor- 
from you, and another card to be sent with the book to — ge a ' 

. . . 2. ‘hat an yhere Is God? Swain. 
Friend Number Two asking him (or her) to accept the 2 Wass Ghstetinntiy Steen G0 Me, Ad- 
book as a Christmas gift from you. hott. 

. The Froposal of Jesus. Hutton. 
Note 2: If you prefer, you may instruct us to . on 2 @ ee «Se 
send the book to the person to whom you are sending . Religion and Business. Babson. 
The Christian Century, or we will send to you, if you . The Meaning of Service. Fosdick. 
wish. 3. Her Father’s Daughter. Porter. 

9. The Brimming Cup. Canfield. 

Note 3: Bill for the subscription(s) (including . Any other book priced at $1.50 or less. 


book free) will be mailed you after Christmas. 














Note 4: Get your orders in now and make sure that both gifts will reach your friends in 
good time. 


Indicate carefully on blanks below who is to receive the subscription, also who the book. 


Gentlemen: Please send The Christian Century for one year to 


(A) (Sub) Name 


Address 
Also send book No. 
(Book) 














Send The Christian Century also to 


(B) (Sub) Name 


Address 
Also send book No. 
(Book) 

Address 


Bill me for subscriptions at regular rate, $4.00 per year (ministers $3.00). The books, | 
understand, are included with the subscriptions without extra charge. 
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By Thomas Curtis Clark 


Love Off to the War and Other 


Poems. 


Containing the best of Mr. Clark's 
verse written during the past eight 
years, including “The Golden Age,” 
“The Bugle Song of Peace,” ‘‘God's 
Dreams,” “The Touch of Human 
Hands,”’ with about thirty poems of 
the seasons. Over 100 poems in all. 
The book is beautifully printed and 
bound and has been widely used as an 
appropriate Christmas gift. (Price 
$1.00, plus 8 cents postage). 
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WHY 


The 20th Century 
Quarterly 


(THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor) 








is used by many thousands of members of 
adult and young people's classes and home 
departments: 


IT IS 


“Compact, yet comprehensive.” 


Friendly Town. 


Containing about twenty seasonal 
songs and poems, artistically printed 
and bound in green and gold. (Price 
40 cents, plus 5 cents postage). 


APPRECIATIONS ; 
“I like your poems. They are genuine, glad, : 
devout.’""—Katharine Lee Bates, Professor of : 


English, Wellesley College. 


“Thomas Curtis Clark has an authentic mission [ 


‘Fresh, reverential, vigorous.” 
“Illuminating and vital.” 


“Practical, yet inspirational.” 





“Genuinely interesting, alive.” 


“Strictly up to the minute.” 


IT 


“Takes up the lesson from many angles.” 
“Inspires with its faith.” 

“Has punch and pep, yet is spiritual.” 

“Is really a twentieth century production.” 
“Is delightfully inspirational.” 


“Is of attractive form and handy to carry.” 


(That is what those who are now 


as an interpreter of the deep things that mat- : 


ter most.'"—Joseph Fort Newton. 


“I like especially “A Song for Morning’ and ‘A : 


Prayer.’ They are good, 
verses and they are something more. 


straightforward =: 


They : 


have a sweep and sonority that make for dis- ; 
tinction.""—Louis Untermeyer, critic and poet. : 


‘I read your poems with particular pleasure and ; 
wish you continued inspiration and success.” | 


—Bliss Perry, Professor of English, Harvard 


using the quarterly are saying College 


about it). ‘These poems breathe a spirit of content, and 
- have charm.’’"—Sara Teasdale, poet. 
Ask for a free copy of this quar- 


ter’s issue, then send in your order 
for your class for the coming 
quarter. 


“The character of Thomas Curtis Clark's verse is 
sure to attract the attention of those who are 
seeking for illumination and nourishment for 
the inner life..""—Dr. Herbert L. Willett, secre- ; 
tary of the Federal Council. : 





‘These verses have the true ring and are genu- ; 
ine poetry.""—William Lyon Phelps, Professor 


Remember: The 20th Century Quar- of English, Yale University. 


terly is positively the finest study booklet 
published covering the International Uni- 
form Lessons. 


“Your poems have charm. I have enjoyed 
reading them."°—John Masefield, English poet. 
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It is not too early to select your gifts for 
Christmas. Both of these books are especially 
attractive for such use. 
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© THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The Daily Altar 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and 
CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


HERE has never been published a book which is 
better adapted for gift purposes than The Daily Altar. 
There are several reasons for its popularity: 


It 
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|. It is beautifully made. Typographically it is perfect, and the bind- 
ing is superb. It is bound in full morocco ($2.50) and in beautiful 
purple cloth ($1.50, add 8 cents postage). 





. It carries a religious message. The Christmas season is a religious 
one and the ideal Christmas gift is a religious book. 


. It lasts the year round — and for many years. Every time your 
friend takes up the book for his morning reading he will think of the 
thoughtful giver of the gift. 


What The Daily Altar Contains 


There is a page for each day’s reading. For each day there is a verse 
of Scripture, a meditation, a brief poem, and a prayer. 


A suggestion: Send for one copy of the book at once, either leather 
or cloth, then make up your list of friends who are to receive this 
delightful gift from you, and send on your order without delay. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF THE DAILY ALTAR—————; 


The Central Christian Advocate: ‘Cannot be too highly commended.” 
The Presbyterian Advance: ‘Excellent and beautiful.” 

The Christian Evangelist: ‘‘A real help toward restoring the family altar.” 
The Churchman: “A beautiful book.” 

The Christian Standard: ‘Beyond all praise.” 

The Christian Advocate (New York): “Excellently arranged.” 
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The Life of Christ 


By REGINALD J. CAMPBELL, D. D. 
Vicar of Christ Church, Westminster, and 
formerly Minister of City Temple, London 


A record of all that modern scholarship can tell of the life of Jesus, 
written by a world-famous preacher, who has brought to his task 
years of study, a striking felicity of style, and a deep understanding 
of the expression of a great religious philosophy in an actual life. 


s HEOLOGIES may come and go, but the Jesus of Christian faith and worship 
possesses an immediacy independent of all theorizing about its nature, an 
intimacy indissolubly one with the life of the church he indwells."" Such 

is the viewpoint of Dr. Campbell in this new work. He continues: “Every reader 
knows the impossibility of conveying a complete pen picture of any personality 
whatsoever. You may describe minutely the appearance, manners, voice, and 
other peculiarities of a new acquaintance, but you do not succeed in giving to 
any one at a distance your own impression of the man himself, his spiritual idiom, 
so to speak; the thing which constituted that man’s special individuality and dif- 
ferentiates him from all the rest of the world is the indescribable. No matter how 
much you may have heard beforehand about a person or read of him and his 
doings, it is only when you come into actual contact with him that you receive a 
true idea of what he is. It is the present writer's conviction that this has been 
largely overlooked in recent years in the criticism. of New Testament literature. 
The only right method of approach to the Jesus of the New Testament is through 
the living witness, the witness of his continued presence with his church. No 
other method can yield any but misleading results.” 


“We cannot regard what Jesus was,” the author concludes, “as an open question; 
we must assume that to be settled by nineteen centuries of Christian witness. 
Hence when critics of the gospel records of his ministry diverge from the accepted 
view of the church on this point we can only reply that they are not in a position 
to determine it; we know Jesus, not from criticism of literary sources, but from 
the unimpeachable fact that there is a continuity of Christian life which claims 
to derive historically from him and to be immediately dependent upon fellowship 
with him in the ordinances of the church and the ministry of the word.” 


When Dr. Campbell went from the City Temple to the vicarage 
of Christ Church, Westminster, he told of his changed point of view in 
“A Spiritual Pilgrimage."" He really continues his story in this latest 


work. This is not simply another Life of Christ, but a different Life 
of Christ. —- eenene ame 





Price of the book $3.00, plus 20 cents postage. 
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